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Congress Pushes Defense 


The Senate and House last week 
passed the excess profits tax and amor- 
tization bill worked out by their con- 
ference committee. The bill has four 
purposes: 

(1) To prevent “a new crop of war 
millionaires” growing out of the national 
defense program. It does this by putting 
2 heavy tax on excess profits of corpora- 
tions. The tax ranges from 25% on the 
first $20,000 of excessive earnings up 
to 50% on all above $500,000 a year. 

(2) To encourage business men to 
invest money in new factories for mak- 
ing war supplies. The bill allows them 
to set aside each year, tax free, enough 
of their earnings to equal one-fifth of 
the money they have invested in the 
new plant. This is called “amortization.” 
Then, if the war crisis ends and, the 
plant becomes useless in a few years 
they won’t have so much money tied 
up in it. The new bill also suspends the 
part of the Vinson-Trammell Act which 
limits the profits of warship and air- 
plane builders. 

(3) To set up a life insurance system 
for drafted men and National Guards- 
men called into active service. It is 
similar to the system used during the 
World War. 

(4) To furnish the government with 
$500 million extra money next year and 
a billion dollars a year after that. A con- 
siderable part of this will come from 
an increase of 3.1% in the normal in- 
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come tax rate of corporations earning 
more than $25,000 a year. 

Senator Vandenberg said this bill was 
an “im erable mess.” “It is the best 
we could do under the circumstances,” 
its supporters replied. 

With the tax bill out of the way Con- 
gress ere age a aos to finish the 
remainder o: ess pro’ , 
The most eget leis was rs $1,489 
million Third Supplemental Defense 
BE pape Bill. Most of this money 

ill go to pay National Guardsmen in 
active service and drafted men. 


The Campaign 

His first western trip finished, Willkie 
aid a flying visit to New York State 
ast week. He spoke at the State Repub- 
lican Convention, rested for a day at 
his New York apartment. Then he was 
off on another non-stop trip through the 
Middle West and East. This was the 
critical part of his campaign. He needs 
the votes of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Willkie’s campaign was 
already moving fast. But he stepped it 
up still further. His schedule listed 25 
speeches in as many cities and towns 
within five days. 

His reception in the industrial North 
was mixed. Thousands of people 
cheered him. Some booed, dapsctilly 
around the automobile manufacturing 
plants of Michigan and the 
steel mills of Pittsburgh. In 
Detroit tomatoes were 
thrown. A spectator was 
injured by a metal waste 
basket dropped on the 
Willkie party from a hotel 
window. In Pontiac, Mich., 
eggs were tossed at his car. 
One of them splashed Mrs. 
Willkie’s dress. Later some 
one threw a stone through 
a window of his special 
‘| train. President Roosevelt 
eT denounced these attacks. 
, Mr. Willkie addressed 
himself to labor in these 
industrial centers. “Jobs, 
A jobs, jobs,” was his theme. 
The road to prosperity, he 
declared, is paved with 
jobs. And the way to get 
on that road is to produce 
more. (The American Fed- 


Sts. eration of Labor decided 
:Wngeéco _— last week to be neutral in 
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their own minds how to vote.) In oth, 
speeches Mr. Willkie stressed the dan. 
ger to us of the German-ItalianJap, 
nese alliance. He charged that the Ney 
Deal “has played policies with prepared. 
ness. 








Labor Laws and Contracts 


When the National Defense Advis. 
ory Commission began giving contracts 
to armament ers it ruled 
that these companies “should comply’ 
with the labor laws, such as the No. 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Walsh. 
Healey Act, etc. They decided not to 

contracts to which vio- 
ted these laws. Then it — won- 
dering about companies which had been 
convicted by the National Labor Kel. 
tions Board of violating the NLRA, but 
which had appealed to the courts 
against the Board’s rulings. Many such 
cases have not yet been settled. Wee 
to be considered as violators of 
the law while their cases were stil! be. 
fore the courts? 

They asked Attorney General jaci- 
son what he thought. He said, “it seen 
too clear to admit of controversy ._ 
that the findings of the National Labor 
Relations aN are binding and conclu. 
sive upon the other agencies of the e- 
ecutive branch of the government unles 
and until these findings are reversed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction.” 

This aro a storm of criticism 
Some critics attacked Mr. Jackson, 
others blamed the Defense Commission, 
some went after the President himself 
Some of the ions affected ar 
among the biggest in the country, ir 
cluding Bethle Steel and Ford Mc 
tors. ir efforts are important to the 
rearmament . Critics said th 
instead of the companies this 
policy. mean punishing the nation 

y ing it warships, plane 
tanks and guns. Walter Lippmann wrot 
that “if this Prhke, were carrit(! {0 
its logical. cone pn, we would a 
nounce that no man whd violates the 
traffic laws may. be ed into 
army.” Labor leaders generally 1 
proved the decision. 


Dies in New Jersey 
Last week a three-man subcommitte 
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past four months three attempts to sabo- 
tage (dama e) work being at the 
plant have nm discovered. The Sun 
Company is building ships for the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
the Navy. 

The chemist said that there are at 
least 25 Communists or Commuinist- 
sympathizers working at the plant. He 
also said that he had “heard from a re- 
liable source” that a man who had been 
discharged the week before was an 
official of the’ German-American Bund. 

The second witness was G. Wilhelm 
Kunze, national leader of the Bund. He 
said the Bund was opposed to “the im- 
portation of any foreign political sys- 
tem, including Nazism.” And he denied 
that it was anti-Semitic. 

“Why do you call yourself a German- 
American?” he was asked. “I am racially 
a German, but politically an American.” 
“How long do you think it would take 
to become just an American?” “Perhaps 
a thousand years,” Kunze replied. 

Scores of other witnesses were heard. 
At the close of the hearings, Representa. 
tive Starnes, chairman of the subcom- 


mittee, declared that it had discovered” 


that hundreds of Bundsmen, Commu- 
nists and aliens are employed in plants 
important to the national defense. And 
he said it had “judicially determined” 
that the Bund is “the agent of a foreign 
power, that “it is not American in its 
concepts and practices,” and that “there 
is no place for it in- this country.” 
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What Next in Europe? 


There were si last week that a 

new act in the an war drama 
might be starting. estion was, 
where would its scene be laid? No one 
could answer, that. But here are the 
signs: 
Brenner Meeting: Hitler and Musso- 
lini met again, as they did last March, 
at the lonely railroad station on the 
bleak ridge of the Brenner Pass. The 
March meeting was the prelude to Hit- 
le's spring offensive in Denmark and 
Norway. Did last week’s meeting mean 
that a new Axis offensive was about to 
begin? If so, would it be in 

The Balkans: A few days later both 
Germany and Italy were to be 


wading troops into Rumania. But this 
move was not expected to cause trouble. 





- what English children say 


The Near East: The Italian torces 
marching : 25a Egypt were still 
stalled at Sidi Barrani. Were the - 
haps iia for German help at 

ushing on? There were reports that 

officers were about to take com- 
mand of the Italian armies. And it was 
said that German planes and soldiers 
were on their way to Africa. If the dic- 
tators discussed the Near East they cer- 
tainly discussed 

Spain: For an attack on the eastern 
Mediterranean might be accompanied 
or followed by eg at Gibraltar, 
guardian of the western Mediterranean. 
To attack Gibraltar Germany and Italy 
must have the help or at least the con- 
sent of Spain. General Franco is friendly 
to the Axis. But he doesn’t seem anxious 
to plunge his hungry, disorganized 
country into war. To do so would me 
a British blockade of Spain. This woul 
cut off the food and supplies which 
Spain needs so badly. Franco's right- 
hand man, Ramon Serrano Sufer, 
been visiting Berlin and Rome. He 
stayed over in Rome to hear the results 
of the Brenner conference. Spain’s place 
in Hitler’s new European order doesn’t 
seem to be quite settled yet. 

But of course all this is _guess-work. 
The one thing that seemed likely was 
that Hitler 2nd Mussolini had given up 
the: idea of beating Britain this year. 
They have been prepare their le 
for a long war. No one knows yet what 
plans may have been made at the Bren- 
ner Pass. But the fact #3 
it was necessary to make 
new plans at all shows 
that Hitler and Mussolini 
have had to push their 
deadline for the end of the 
war ahead from the fall of 
1940 to the spring of 1941. 


The King’s Whistle 
“The King blew his 
whistle” every day. and 
night in London during 
the past two weeks. (That's 


when the 
sounds. ) 
Sometimes only a few 
German planes came over. 
At other times they at- 
tacked in great waves. 
British defenses succeeded 
in beating off many of 
them. But a few always 
through. There was 
ittle let-up in the shower 


air-raid alarm 
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of bombs falling on London and other 
parts of Britain. , 

The r le of London’s East 
End si cael pain from these raids 
than their prosperous neighbors who 
are better able to take care of them- 
selves. Last week the new Minister of 
Home Security, Herbert Morrison, was 
hard at ‘work on measures to relieve 
their discomfort and lessen their suf- 
fering. The government rushed work 
on deep, underground shelters to take 
the place of the surface shelters of 
brick and concrete in narrow streets 
which they have been using. And vigor- 
ous new steps were taken toward re- 
housing and feeding raid victims. The 
energy with which the new Home Se- 
curity Minister went to work might 
prove to be the most important news 
of the week. For the result of the Bat- 
tle of Britain may depend chiefly on 
the morale of the British people. And 
the less the masses of London are al- 
lowed to suffer from raids, the better 
their morale will be. 


German flyers were not having things 
all their own way during these two 
weeks, either. Royal Air Force bombers 
were stepping up their attacks. They 
were swarming far and wide over Ger- 
many and German-held territories. They 
had two jobs to do. They were smash- 
ing war factories and communication 
lines, including those in Berlin. And 
they were doing all they could to pre- 
vent Nazi troops from sailing from the 
Channel ports to invade Britain. 


The big question was still unan- 
swered: how much damage were these 
raids doing? Neither side would say. 
But the British did issue a casualty list 
last week. They reported that 5,000 


people had been killed and 8,000 in- 
lio ple 
hgyyig; 
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“Well—Why Don’t You Row?” 
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jured in London by German bombs dur- 
ing September, compared with 1,075 
killed and 1,261 wounded in August. 
Most of these casualties were civilians, 
including men, women and children. 


Chamberlain Resigns 

Last week was the second anniversary 
of the Munich Pact. That was the deal 
between the German, Ital- 
ian, French and British 
governments which hand- 
ed Czechoslovakia over to 
Germany. Neville Cham- 
berlain, then Prime Minis- 
ter of England, was one of 
the authors of the pact. He 
said that it would bring 
“peace in our time.” What 
it really brought was the 
second World War. 

When the war began 
many Englishmen turned 
against Chamberlain. They 
blamed him and his Mun- 
ich Pact for the mess they 
were in. Finally, he had to 
resign. Winston Churchill 
became Prime Minister. 
But + Mr. Chamberlain 
stayed in the Cabinet as 
Lord President of the 
Council. 

A lot of Englishmen 
grumbled because he was 
still in the government at 
all. Last week he got out 
altogether “because of his 
health.” And there. was a 
general Cabinet shake-up. 
The two most important 
changes involved Labor 
party members of the Cabinet. Herbert 
Morrison was promoted from Minister 
of Supply to Home Secretary and Min- 
ister for Home Security. This puts him 
in charge of air raid shelters and simi- 
lar matters affecting the people’s secur- 
ity and comfort. Another Labor man, 
Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin, was 
taken into the War Cabinet. This is an 
inner circle of eight ministers which 
really runs the war. 


Morrison’s promotion and Bevin's in- 
clusion in the War Cabinet were signs 
of the growing power of Labor in Brit- 
ain. But the other changes left many 
Englishmen still dissatisfied. They 
would have liked to get rid not only of 
Chamberlain but of all his supporters, 
including Halifax and Anderson. In- 
stead of that happening, several Cham- 
berlain men were retained. Two were 
even moved up into the War Cabinet. 


Mr. Chamberlain walks 
out of British politics. 


New Set-Up in Norway 


The Norwegians have been under 
Hitler’s thumb ever since their country 
was invaded. King Haakon and the 
Nygaardsvold government fled to Lon- 
don and set up the Royal Norwegian 
Government there. There was a Ger- 
man commissioner in Norway to see 
that the Norwegians be- 
haved as the Germans 
wanted them to. But at the 
same time the Germans 
didn’t interfere very much 
with a committee of the 
Norwegian arliament 
{Storting) which was try- 
ing to run the country in 
the absence of the King 
and his government. 

Last week all that end- 
ed. The Nazis declared 
that the King and his fam- 
ily were deprived of all 
their rights in Norway and 
that the government of 
Premier Nygaardsvold was 
abolished. They named a 
State Council. to rule Nor- 
way. At its head they put 
the traitor Vidkun Quis- 
ling. 

The new governmént 
immediately got busy 
“Nazifying” Norway. They 
began arresting people 
who criticized Quisling. 
They made the radio and 
ashe i mouthpieces 
for Hitler. And Norway's 
strong labor unions burned 
their records and went out 
of business to avoid being taken over 
by the Germans. Quisling even planned 
a new flag for Norway. It would be red, 
like the old one, but with a yellow cross 
instead of a blue one. 

The Norwegian government in Lon- 
don called the new set-up in Norway 
Ray and simply an act of brute force 
by a foreign usurper.” “The new coun- 
cil,” it said, “has no support in Norway 
other than the German military power. 
It will necessarily have to govern com- 
pletely in accordance with the orders re- 
ceived from its German masters.” 


Eastern End of the Axis _ 

The first result of the new German- 
Italian-Japanese alliance threatens to 
be a setback for Japan. In July the 
British, trying to pacify Japan, agreed 
to close the Burma road into China for 
three months. With the exception of 
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The three months are up in October, 
Now that Japan has openly joined their 
Euro enemies, the British have de. 
ci to reopen the Burma road. % 
China will once more be able to get 
supplies from Europe and America. 

But the Japanese don’t worry about 
Britain. They know she is too busy in 
Europe and Africa to interfere with 
them very much in the Pacific. 
are much more concerned about Rus. 
sia and the United States. 

They use promises where Russia is 
concerned, threats against the United 
States. In an interview last week Prem- 
ier Prince Konoye said that he wast 
doing his best to settle all the point 
of difference with Russia. As to the 
United States, he said, “If the United 
States refuses to understand the red 
intention of Japan, Germany and Its 
in concluding an ce for positi 
cooperation there will be no other 
course open to it than to go to war. 


Hudson County Elections 


The Republican majority in the Ne 
Jersey legislature is out to get Fran 
Hague of Jersey City before electio 
day. They are afraid that his contr 
of- Hudson County will enable him t 
swing New Jersey’s sixteen electo 
votes into the Democratic column i 
November. 

A couple of weeks ago the legislatu 
passed a bill to put voting machine 
into Hudson County in ae of th 
old-fashioned paper ballot. Govern 
A. Harry Moore vetoed the bill. Th 
legislature passed it over his veto. 

The Superintendént of Election 
looking for evidence of illegal voting i 
Hudson County, deman to see 
poll books for the past. four years. Hud 
son County refused to give them 
The Superintendent threatened to g 
to court. The 1938 and 1939 record 
were produced. But the investigate 
were particularly interested in the 1% 
and 1937 books. 

Last week the Acting City Cletk 
Jersey City revealed that the books hi 

burned in the incinerator of # 
City Hall. He said this was alway 
done after the poll books had been he 
for two years. 
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Paying for National Defense 


New “Excess Profits’? Tax on Business, and Higher Income Tax on 
Individuals and Corporations, Still Leave Many Problems Unsolved 


has voted to spend nearly $18 

billion on national defense. This 
enormous sum will be a “bargain” if 
it puts the nation in an impregnable 
position to defend the New World. 
But even “bargains” must be paid 
for. The money t for defense 
must be raised by taxing individual 
citizens and corporations, ‘and bor- 
rowing from people who have 
money to lend. Accordingly, 
Congress has passed two tax 
bills to raise money for our 
record-breaking peacetime de- 
fense program. 
The June Tax Bill 

The first tax bill was passed 

in June and became a law 
when signed by President 
Roosevelt. This law is known 
as the First Revenue Act of 
1940. It did three important 
things: 1. Added two million 
more people to the list of Fed- 
eral income tax payers. How 
was this done? Under the old 
income tax law a married per- 
son had to make more 
$2,500 a year before he paid 
a Federal income tax. (He 
had an exemption of $2,500.) 
The new law lowers that ex- 
emption to $2,000. Under the 
old law a single person had to 
earn more than $1,000 before he paid 
an income tax. (He had an exemp- 
tion of $1,000.) The new law lowers 
that exemption to $800. Thus the 
law will force more people to pay 
a tax on their 1940 earnings. The 
law did not, however, change the 
exemption allowed a taxpayer who 
has to take care of dependents. He 
is allowed $400 exemption on each 
dependent child, aged parent, etc. 
The taxpayer also can make a few 
other deductions — such as contribu- 
tions to charities and his church, and 
other taxes paid. These deductions 
further reduce the amount of income 
on which he must pay the Federal 
income tax. Here’s a question for 
you: A married man with one child, 
has an income of $2,400 a year. 
Would he pay an income tax? Now, 
to get on to the rest of that tax bill. 


[ the past few months Congress 


2. It allows the Government to 
borrow more billions for defense 
spending. This was done by raising 
the limit on the national debt. To 
explain, the Government has _bor- 
rowed billions from banks and in- 
dividuals since 19838. This increased 
the national debt until it neared $45 
billion. And there was a law which 
said the debt could not rise above a 


pad, 
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$45 billion deadline. So in order to 
permit more borrowing, Congress 
raised the national debt limit to $49 
billion. 

8. The rate of tax on corporation 
incomes was increased by one per 
cent. The old law’s tax rate began at 
12% per cent and increased to 18 
per cent on the highest corporation 
incomes. The new law’s tax rate be- 
gins at 13% per cent and rises to 19 
per cent. 

The above tax changes are expect- 
ed to be permanent. But some other 
re were made in our tax system 
which are considered temporary. 
These changes will be retained only 
to raise money during the present 
defense spending emergency. First, 
cen tae. ame ge area 
practicall Federal taxes paid b 
individuals re 


and corporations. For in- 
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stance a married person with no de- 
pendents and an income of $2,500 
would pay a regular income tax of 
$10, plus a 10 per cent super-tax of 
$1. A corporation also would pay 
this super-tax on its regular income 
tax. Second, there are temporary in- 
creases in the Federal tax on to- 
bacco, cigarettes, wines, liquors, 
beer, gasoline, theatre tickets, radios, 
automobiles, and many other 
soem All of these taxes — 

th permanent and tempor- 
ary — are expected to bring in 
more than one billion dollars. 

Ordinarily, | Congressmen 
don’t like to increase taxes 
just before an election. They 
are afraid voters will object 
to higher taxes. But the First 
Revenue Act did not arouse 
much opposition in Congress. 
Why? The Treasury had re- 
ported that individuals were 
sending in voluntary contribu- 
tions for national defense. So 
Congress decided that people 
were ready and willing to pay 
higher taxes to build up our 
defenses. 

More dispute was stirred up 
last week, however, when 
Congress approved the Sec- 
ond Revenue Act of 1940. It 
is called an “excess profits and 
amortization” law and is designed to: 

1. Prevent a “new crop of war mil- 
lionaires” growing from the billions 
spent for Salcais (It increases the 
tax rate on normal corporation in- 
come, and also levies a tax on profits 
which are judged to be “excess.”) 

2. Encourage businessmen to 
build new plants for the production 
of war materials. 

8. Provide a system of life in- 
surance for National Guardsmen 
called to active service and for civil- 
ians who are drafted for one year’s 
military training under the Selective 
Service Act of 1940. Soldiers can in- 
sure their lives and provide an in- 
come for dependents by purchasing 
a life insurance policy from the Gov- 
ernment. The cost is expected to be 
only a “shade more” than the World 
War policies which cost 66 cents 
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a month for each $1,000 protection. 

4. Furnish an additional Government 
income from taxes of $500,000,000 next 
year, and one billion ers thereafter 
to help pay for national defense. 

It will be noted that this law attem 
to do a great many things. Critics de- 
clare it really does very little. They say 
it is a “tax atrocity” which fails to bring 
in enough money, and won't prevent 
“a crop of millionaires.” One fpenrent 
said it probably will increase the cro 
of millionaires. “Any man,” he sai 
“who claims that he can explain this 
bill may become a millionaire overnight 
. . . selling his services to puzzled bus- 
inessmen. . . .” Friends of the tax law 
merely said “It is the best we could 
do under the circumstances.” News- 
ee lg were amazed by the jaw- 

reaking words in the excess-profits 

section of the law. They jokingly sug- 
gested that ae ey strike out that 
section and merely say: 

“Excess profits is stuff that, if the 
government says you got any, whether 
you understand it or not, it will fx 
em — and heavy!” 


The Excess Profits Tax 

Well, what are excess profits? How 
does the new law propose to tax them? 
Excess profits are defined in two ways. 
Here is number one. All earnings in 
excess of 95 per cent of the “average 
earnings” from 1936 through 1939 


BUSINESS PROFITS AND DEFICITS 
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would be judged as excess profits. An 
exemption of $5,000 is given all cor- 
porations in figuring their excess 
profits. Then these profits are taxed 
at a rate of 25 per cent for the first $20,- 
000, 30 per cent for the next $30,000, 
and so on up to 50 per cent on excess 
profits over $500,000. For example, 
Company A has been earning $30,000 
a year from 1936 through 1939, and 
this year makes $50,000. The excess- 
profits tax would be $4,125. How was 
this amount computed? First, you take 
95 per cent of “average éarnings” 1936- 
1939. This would be $58,500. Then you 
subtract $28,500 from the, profit of 
$50,000 and get the excess profits of 
the company — $21,500. The exemp- 
tion of $5,000 brings that down to $16,- 
500, and 25 per cent of that figure 
gives you the excess-profits tax to be 
paid — $4,125. 

The “average earnings” method has 
been criticized as unfair to small com- 
panies. Suppose, critics say, that Com- 
pany A has a much larger competitor — 
Company B. This Company's “average 
earnings’ are $1,000,000. If this year 
it again earns $1,000,000 it would pay 
no excess-profits tax. Or if Company B 
added $50,000 to its earnings as did 
Company A, and earned $1,050,000, 
its excess-profits tax would be only 
$3,750. The tax would be smaller be- 
cause the extra profit would be a 
smaller percentage of average earnings, 
and taxed at lower 
rates. Thus Company 
A, which is earnin 
a small profit, 
be hit harder than 
the more prosperous 
Company B. 
ask — What is 
this talk about en- 
couraging new busi- 
nesses in order to 
provide jobs for the 
unemployed? This 
new tax bill won't 
do it. It will discour- 
age and handicap 
young, growing con- 
cerns, by taxing 
them more heavily 
than. their older, 
richer competitors. 

Friends of the 
“average earnings” 
method don’t think 
big corporations are 
getting off too easy. 
Here is their argu- 
ment: Don’t forget 


waa 
wae that the a tax law 
incre all corpo- 
Chart by Pictorial Statisties, Inc., from “The United States: A Graphic History” ration tax rates by 
by Hacker, Modley and Taylor (Modern Age Books, Ine.) adding ald ~ cent 
per cent of 1929 profits. Critics ‘*Uper-tax. E 
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of the tax law say it deals too harshly with industries that 
must make money in order to wipe out several years’ deficits. 


more, the new tax 
law increases the 
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corporation income tax rate 8.1 per 


cent. This amounts to a tax tate 


of 24 per cent on normal corporation 
income. Keeping this tremendous tax 
rate in mind let's now compare Com. 
pany A and Company B: Company A’; 
income tax would be $10,450 on $50,- 
000 profits. Its excess-profits tax would 
be $4,125 — a total tax bill of $14,575. 
But y B’s income tax would be 
$209,000 on $1,000,000 profits. If it 
made $50,000 added its excess. 
profits tax would be $3,750 —a total 
tax bill of $212,750. We may admit, 


these say, that the new tax 
will work a ip on small, grow- 
ing companies. But at the same time 


it is wrong to expect big companies to 
foot the wile tax bill. Rica Meaiy 
corporations are more money in 
tena than rie gto Ps wasive. in 
profits. And this tax burden 
makes many people hesitate to invest 
more mo in corporations. 
Which in turn serves to slow down the 
business reco needed to provide 
jobs for the unemployed. And finally, 
these experts point out that the tax 
bill gives aid to very small corporations. 
How? rations with normal in- 
comes of $25,000 a year or less can 
carry over the unused part of the excess- 
profits credit for a period of one year. 
To explain: If a corporation's avera; 

earnings are $10,000 and it makes - 
$5,000 it pays no excess-profits tax. 
And it may carry forward leftover 
credit of $5,000. That will make its 
profit limit for the next year $15,000 in- 


. stead of only $10,000. In short, it gains 


$5,000 in profits that cannot be taxed. 
What about the second way to de- 
termine excess its? It is called the 
“invested capital” method. Here is how 
it works: profits in excess of 8 per 
cent of the “invested ”” — money 
spent on machines, buildings, etc. — of 
a corporation would be taxed as ex 
cess profits. Me us for example, that 
Company A $50,000 “invested 
capital.” If it made $50,000 it would 
pay a tax of $16,600. If Company 5 
ad $1,000,000 “invested capital” it 
would pay $375,750 on $1,050,000. 
Company B would be hit a lot harder 
than A. In fact, critics of this method 
say it is a dan papeniantenn te big 
porations which have invested a or 
mo in expensive machinery 
buildings. Others had this complaint 
said it might hurt a company that 
has stru to recover from the 
. Suppose, for example, there 
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profits would appear to be larger com- 
pared to the “capital investment,” which 


had been cut to. lower Company Z's 


debt. Now compare Company Z with 
Company W. Suppose has over- 
valued its “capital investment.” If it 
makes money this year it won't be hit 
as hard as Company Z. Why? Because 
its profit won’t appear so large com- 
pared to its high “capital investment.” 

The Senate and House passed tax 
bills which differed in regard to the 
method of figuring excess profits. So 
these bills were a to a joint con- 
ference of Senate and House members. 
They compromised on this point. The 
tax measure, as finally passed by Con- 
gress, allows corporations to choose 
either the “average earnings” or “in- 
vested capital” method of figuring ex- 
cess profits. 

How does the new tax law (Second 
Revenue Act of 1940) encourage bus- 
inessmen to build new defense plants? 
First, we must remember that this part 
of the law applies only to companies 
that build plants to handle defense or- 
ders from the Government. And these 
plants must be built after June 10, 
1940. Now, to find out how the Gov- 
emment aids these companies, let’s in- 
vestigate Company X. It has an order 
to build $10,000,000 worth of airplanes 
for the Government. Since it already is 
operating at ea , it must construct 
4 new $5,000,000 plant to build these 
planes. But Company X has hesitated 


» law was pass 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


The cartoon at left charges that some greedy industries are “shackling” our defense efforts, while 
the opposing cartoon at right argues that the patchwork tax law will hamstring business. 


lant until the new tax 
. Here is why: 

Under the old tax laws, Company X 
could lay aside a small sum of money 
each year to help pay for any new 
plant it might build This is called 
amortization. And Company X could 
wf aside money to rep this plant 

er its machines had worn out. This 
is called a depreciation allowance. 
These amortization and depreciation 
allowances were permitted — under the 
old tax law —to run during the a, 
life of a plant, generally 20 years. An 
during thi period these allowances 
could not be taxed by the Government. 
But recently Company X balked at 
stretching these ps lad out over 
20 years. Suppose, Company's X’s offi- 
cials said, that we build a new plant 
to make airplanes for the Government. 
After the planes have been produced, 
the need & 
ish. It is needed only for defense pro- 
duction. And if the present defense 
emergency ends suddenly we would be 
left ign worthless p But we'd 
have to keep on payin it over a 
20 year period. Thich, officials said 
they should be allowed to lay aside a 
larger amount of tax free funds each 
year in order to pay for (atortize) the 
plant in a few years. 

ao amortization asec <a new 
tax law meets Com 's objections. 
Se sti sbesuelt. Coden X te pt fox 
its new $5,000,0€9 plant in five years 


to build_ this 


r this extra plant will van- - 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


instead of 20. It can lay aside a larger 
amount of tax-free funds with which 
to do this. This will lower X’s tax bill. 
It may be able to earn enough on its 
Government airplane order to pay for 
the new plant and make a profit be- 
sides. In addition, Company X can — if 
it wants to— borrow money from the 
one in order to build its new 
ant. 

The tax law does something else to 
encourage defense industries. It repeals 
the Vinson-Trammell profit limitations 
law. This law dec that industries 
making warships or planes for the navy 
and army could not make a profit of 
more than 7 and 8 per cent on such ~ 
uipment. Companies insisted that the 

of loss was too great ander such 
a profit limitation. So the limitation was 
dropped in order to speed up defense 

uction. 

Repeal of the Vinson-Trammell profit 
limitation, plus the generous amortiza- 
tion allowances, is expected to give all 
defense industries the go ahead signal. 
Furthermore, the Connally amendment 
to the tax bill was taken out before it 
was passed by Con . This amend- 
saan pedivuldd for a wna and 
drastic increase in individual and cor- 

ration income taxes in case of war. 

ator Connally said his amendment 
was the only method by which the 
Government could prevent a “crop of 
war millionaires.” Critics said the 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph.D. 


ITHIN the last two weeks 
the focus of American in- 


terest has been shifted, dra- . 


matically, from the European to the 
Far Eastern theater of the war. For 
there can be no doubt that the recent 
tri-partite agreement marking out 
spheres of influence for Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, was aimed at the 
United States. Since it is only in the 
Far East that the new sphere of in- 
fluence conflicts with our own in- 
terests and possessions, it is there 
that we are directly challenged. 
Whatever the purpose of the new 
agreement — whether to scare us into 
neutrality oz to distract us from 
European affairs —it increases the 
likelihood of our becoming involved 
in the Far East. 
Boston to Canton 

But why are we so involved in the 
Far East? How did we ever happen 
to get there in the first place, what 
are we doing there now, why is it 
of any consequence that we stay 
there? Here are a number of ques- 
tions, and we will do well to take 
them up historically. 

The beginnings of American in- 
terest in the Orient date back to 
Revolutionary days, when American 
sailing ships tapped the rich Canton 
trade, exchanging for furs and gin- 
seng the tea and silk of China and 
filling the drawing rooms of Boston 
and Salem merchants with the art of 
the East. Throughout the early nine- 
teenth century Amerjcans led the 
way to the China trade, and they 
early established. friendly relations 
with the Chinese. While European 
powers used force to exact conces- 
sions from the Chinese, Americans, 
— force or governmental back- 
ing, adopted the policy of accommo- 
dating themselves to Chinese laws 
and respecting Chinese integrity. 
When England, with the support of 
other powers, fought the Opium 
War with China, the United States 
stood aside, and when that war was 
concluded ‘an American Minister, 
Caleb Cushing, concluded with the 
Chinese a treaty which anticipated 
the Open Door policy of half a cen- 
tury later. 

Yet before the mid-nineteenth 
century our interests in the Orient 


Our Far Eastern 
Policy 


were not significant. Then came a 
great change. The United States 
acquired Oregon and California, and 
we were a Pacific power. Transcon- 
tinenta] railroad lines were pro- 
jected, and on the high seas sails 
gave way to steam. American in- 
terest promptly turned eastward, as 
did American trade. During the 
Tyler administration we asserted 
practical control over the Hawaiian 
Islands; a decade later Commodore 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


but American policy remained fairly 
stable. Chinese immigrants poured 
into the American West and had to 
be restricted by treaty; Japan under. 


went, with the nt of the 
United States, a vn moderniza- 
tion; the growth of Australia and the - 
acquisition by Euro ers of 
islands in he Pacific donate series 
of European interests and precipi- 
tated a series of crises; was a 
near-war over Samoa. 


Spanish War and “Open Door” 


Then at the very close of the cen- 
came some notable develop- 
ments. The first of these was the un- 


From “He Opened the Door of Japan,” by Carl Crow (Harper & Bros.) 
Japan was opened to American trade by Commodore Perry’s squadron in 1854. This 
old print shows him calling on the Imperial Japanese Commissioners at Yokohama. 


Perry, at the point of guns, forced 
his way into Japan and wrested 
from the Japanese a treaty permit- 
ting American ships to trade with 
that nation which had heretofore 
preserved itself inviolable from Occi- 
dental influence. During the fifties, 
too, China opened up a number of 
new ports to American trade, and in 
1861 received the first American 
Minister, Anson Burlingame, who 
achieved there such popularity for 
himself and his country as perhaps 
no other foreign emissary has en- 
joyed. 

During the second half of the 19th 
century American commercial in- 
terests in the Pacific area increased, 


e uisition of territory in - 
the Pacific — the Philippines and 
Hawaii — as a result of our victorious 
war with Spain. The second, not un- 
connected with the first, was the an- 
nouncement of the “Open Door’ 
policy toward China by McKinley's 
Secretary of State, John Hay. The 
acquisition of the Philippirie Islands 
made us, inescapably, a Far Easter | 
power. We had obtained the islands 
partly by chance but mainly as 4 
result of our desire for trade and out 
“manifest destiny.” But once there 
we felt that we had to protect them 
and to protect our own interests 0 
them. And the Open Door policy- 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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War on Three Continents 


Will the Near East Be the Scene of the Next Act in the European Drama? 


defeat Great Britain Hitler 
I must either crush England it- 
self or smash the British Em- 
pire. He hasn’t had much luck so 
far with England. If he ever in- 
tended to invade the island, he 
seems to have given up the idea, at 
least for the winter. German sub- 
marines and planes are sinking a lot 
of British , but not nearly 
enough to starve the British into sur- 
render. And while the Royal Air 
Force is able to fight back, Ger- 
mans can't hope to batter England 
into submission from the air. 

What Hitler can’t do in one place, 
then, he may try in another. If the 
island fortress of England is too 
tough a nut for him to crack, he may 
find a softer one somewhere else in 
the Empire. And it might well be 
the Near East. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this would be a good place for 
Hitler to strike: (1) The Balkans 
would be the best jumping-off place 
for a German attack in the Near 
East. Hitler has now succeeded in 
getting a large de of control in 
the Balkans and he has Rumania 
completely under his thumb. (2) 
British forces in the Near East: are 
greatly outnumbered by the Italians 
alone, and Hitler has millions of sol- 
diers and thousands of planes which 
he has not used yet and which could 
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be sent to help the Italians. At the 
same time most of the British army 
is pinned down in England. The 
British may believe Hitler'has given 
up the idea of an invasion. But they 
can’t take any chances by weaken- 
ing their home defenses. (3) The 
Near East would be the most con- 
venient place for German and Italian 
armies to work together. (4) Finally, 
the Near East is about the only part 
of the world in which Hitler hasn't 
been making threatening gestures. 


He doesn’t usually call his shots. So 
it may be that this is where he is 
going to strike. 


What the Struggle Is About 


The Near East is one of the cross- 
roads of the world, a bridge between 
three continents. It touches Europe, 
because Turkey is a Near Eastern 
country. In Africa, Egypt enters the 
picture. The seven other countries 
generally included in the Near East 
are all in Asia: Sa’udi Arabia, Ye- 
man, Irak, Transjordan, Palestine, 
Syria, and Lebanon. These nine na- 
tions of the Near East cluster around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Suez Canal, eastern outlet 
of the Mediterranean, runs through 

of E . So a struggle for the 
na East & really a pm for the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Control of the eastern Mediter- 
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ranean is important for military 
and economic reasons. The two most 
important military objectives are 
the Straits (including the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dar- 
danelles) and the Suez Canal. The 
heavily fortified Straits, standin 
astride the continents of Europe an 
Asia, lie across Germany's path to 
the East. They are Russias back 
door to warm water. British war- 
ships, passing through the Straits 
into the Black Sea, could draw still 
tighter the British blockade of Ger- 
many. 

The Suez Canal is still more im- 
portant. It is the main sea-road to 
three empires: British, French, 
Italian. While the British control it 
they can keep the Italians bottled 
up in the Mediterranean. They can 
shut off Mussolini's supplies and cut 
him off from most of his African 
colonies. At the same time they can 
keep their own way open to India 
and the Far East. 

The economic resources of this 
— are also important to both 
sides in the war. Near East is 
rich in both foodstuffs and the raw 
materials of industry. A recent vis- 
itor to the Near East said, “I was 
impressed with the superabundance 
of crops and produce on all sides. 
Nowhere did I find the slightest 
shortage of food: in hotels, restau- 
rants and cafes, nor any wartime 
rationing. . . . All the Near and Mid- 
dle East I found to be a vast granary 
and storehouse for farm produce. In 
Palestine, for example, trees were 
heavy with oranges which had no — 
market.” 


Storehouse of Empire 

Cotton, wool, fruits, tobacco and 
livestock are the principal products 
of the fields and flocks of the Near 
East. Turkey supplies chrome, cop- 
per, lead, zine and coal. From Egypt 
come manganese and cobalt, potash 
from Palestine, and oil from Irak 
and Sa’udi Arabia. Before the war 


Egypt was furnishing nearly 15% of 


Coppright, 1940, by The Newspaper PM, Inc., N. Y. 
Reprinted by specia] permission of the copyright owners. 


Baffled in his attempt to invade Eng- 
land, Hitler may next strike at the 
Empire in the East. The arrows locate 
new regions menaced by Nazi legions. 
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Britain’s cotton, and nearly one 
quarter of British oil imports were 
from Irak and Iran. Most of Eng- 
land’s potash comes from Palestine. 

All these things, particularly the 
cotton and oil, Britain needs more 
than ever now. And Hitler needs 
them still more desperately. In the 
few years before the war more of 
the products of the Near East were 
going to Germany than to Britain. 
Before the war Germany was get- 
ting as much as 50% of its chrome 
ore from Turkey. Nearly a quarter 
of the Reich’s copper came from 
Cyprus (an island in the eastern 
Mediterranean). Of course, Ger- 
many still manages to get some sup- 
plies from the Near East, but most 
of her imports have been cut off by 
the British Mediterranean fleet. 

It is, then, the Straits, the Suez 
Canal and the resources of the 
region that the Axis and Britain wil¥ 
be fighting for in the Near East. 
And like some of the other battles 
of this war the Battle of the Eastern 
Mediterranean will be fought in 
somebody else’s back yard. What 
about the people across whose ter- 
ritory the armies of Europe will 
fight? Who are they? And what do 
they think of the situation? 


Some of the countries of the Near 
East are modern and westernized, 
like Turkey. The people of Sa’udi 
Arabia and Yeman, on the other 
hand, are wandering, tent-dwellin 
desert tribesmen. But however dif 
ferent their ways of life may be, 
most of the people of these lands 
are Arabs. And all the nine nations 
of the Near East are leftovers from 
the old Turkish Empire. They were 
all set up at the end of the last war. 
when the Turkish Empire had been 
beaten and destroyed. 


Turkey itself was not destroyed 
at the end of the war. But it was 
reduced to one-third of its former 
size, and a republic was established 
in place of the empire. Turkey. is 
the strongest of the Near Eastern 
nations. The Arabian peninsula was 
divided into two independent Arab 
states, Saudi Arabia and Yeman. 
Irak, occupying the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and the desert 
to the west, was made a British 


Wide Woria 
An Italian field hospital in the deserts of 
Libya. This photo was taken after a 
sandstorm. The windows have been com- 
pletely clogged by the sand. 


mandate. It became independent in 
1932. Britain clung to Egypt after 
the war in order to protect the Suez 
Canal, but in 1936 Egypt, too, was 
made an independent state. Pales- 
tine and Transjordan are both Brit- 
ish mandates, Syria and the Lebanon 
are French mandates. (This means 
that the League of Nations put them 
under British and French control 
until they should be strong enough 
to stand on their own feet. Irak is 
the only mandate which ever be- 
came independent. ) 


Disgruntled Arabs 

Naturally all these Arab countries 
were pretty closely tied up with 
Britain and France after the war. 
But everything wasn't as rosy as it 
looked. Many of the Arabs had 
thought that they were going to be- 
come completely independent if the 
Allies won. They hoped to unite all 
these little states into one great Arab 
empire. This is called the Arab 
Nationalist Movement. 

When the Arab Nationalists found 
that the British and French intended 
to keep strings on them they began 
making trouble. They were particu- 
larly active in Syria. There were 
strikes, demonstrations and agitation 
against France. And there were Na- 
tionalists all through the Neat East. 

In Palestine, of course, the situa- 
tion was particularly bad. Arabs and 
Jews were fighting each other over 
who should run the country. And 
they both accused the British of 
double-crossing them. Naturally, the 
Arabs in other parts of the Near 
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East sympathized with those in Pal- 
ti ‘ 

The Germans and Italians were 
delighted with this Near Eastern 
mess. They thought it would be easy 
to line up the Arabs against the 
British and cause trouble in this im- 
portant part of the empire. Mussolini 
began calling himself the “Protector 
of Islam.” German and Italian agents 
were all over the Near East, spread- 
ing propaganda, bribes, and prom- 
1ses. 

Then the war began. To their 
great disappointment the Germans 
and Italians found that they hadn't 
been making as much of an impres- 
sion on the Arabs as they thought. 
The Arabs were perfectly willing to 
take their money and to listen po- 
litely to their pny: nips But when 
it came to the test they preferred to 
stay under British influence and pro- 
tection rather than to trust them- 
selves to the tender mercies of Hitler 
or Mussolini. There was a little story 
in a British newspaper a while ago 
which gives a good picture of a 
typical Arab attitude: ; 

“The Arabs have uently cut 
the pipe lines between the oil wells 
and Haifa. Each time a couple of 
experts have been compelled to go 
out into the desert and mend them. 
Recently they found themselves sur- 
rounded by Arabs’ who wished to 
know what they were doing. It was 
an ugly moment, but they explained 
their mission quite frankly. The 
Arabs were most interested, admit- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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Major Issues Facing 


the American 


People in October, 1940 
By Eduard C. Lindeman 


matter becomes ripe for de- 

cision.” (Oxford Dictionary.) 
When a nation is confronted with 
an issue it means that some of its 
citizens will affirm and some will 
deny, some will travel in one direc- 
tion and some in another. An issue 
is then a situation which calls for 
an important choice. In a democracy 
these choices must be made by the 
people. When the people are no 
longer capable of making these 
choices and demand a strong leader 
to show them the way, it means that 
democracy has already begun to 


decay. 


Ac issue is “the point at which a 


“It is unfortunately one of the con- 
ditions of democracy that wisdom and 
its counterfeit go along side by side. 
There can be, no tag or label to mark 
one from the other, nor would the 
ple heed them if there were. But all 
this is well. It is better for. men to 
choose the voice of wisdom for them- 
selves rather than to have it infallibly 
pointed out by the government. For 
the seat of wisdom is in the individual 
soul and it grows through individual 
effort.” (From The Voice of the Scholar, 
by David Starr Jordan.) 


Thus it happens that all serious 
citizens are now seafching for wis- 
dom. The issues are pressing upon 


them; they cannot escape; they must 
make decisions. But, unhappily, the 
atmosphere is filled with confusion. 
We are asked to make decisions 
about situations without the salient 
facts. Propagandists strike at. us 
from all directions; we know they 
represent interested parties and that 
they are likely to be careless of the 
truth. We are obliged to discount 
much of what we read in the press 
and hear over the radio. Still, we 
want to make the right decisions, 
for we know that the various issues 
which confront us are fraught with 
fatefulness for the future. How, then, 
shall a conscientious person, a citi- 
zen who loves his country and also 
loves truth, go about this task? 


Thinking Through the Issues 


There are many ways of coming 
to grips with a situation, but I as- 
sume that all of them,. at least all 
that are valid, will include the step 
I am taking in this brief essay: they 
will all begin by making two pre-. 
liminary selections, namely, they will 
ask, first, What are the most im- 
portant of the many issues about 
which I am expected to make deci- 
sions? and second, To what extent 
am I capable of stating these issues 
in clear, plain language? 


MAJOR ISSUES FACING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE FALL OF 1940 
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The Choice of a Chief Executive, and the Election - 
of Representatives and Officials in the Union, the 
States, and the Municipalities. 
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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


In this lovely autumn of 1940, 
thoughtful Americans of all ages are 
trying to make up their minds on many 
great issues in what is perhaps the most 
serious crisis faced by the United States 
and by Western civilization in the past 
century. To assist us in sharpening our 
thinking about these problems, Pro- 
fessor Lindeman has written this clear 
and stimulating statement of one man 
who loves his country and the demo- 
cratic way of life. Mr. Lindeman is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work. Born in Michi- 
gan, he worked in industry as a young 
man, and is widely known as a social 
worker, college teacher, lecturer and 
consultant to social and educational or- 
ganizations. He is the author of several 
books, including The Community, The 
Meaning of Adult Education, Dynamic 
Social Research, and Wealth and Cul- 
ture. He is a member of the Social 
Studies Advisory Board of Scholastic. 





My answer to the first question 
may be formulated thus: I believe 
that the most important issues fac- 
ing the American people at this mo- 
ment are: 

I. The total war and the anti-demo- 
cratic world revolution. 

II. The election of a President of the 
United States and of representatives 
and officials for the various states, coun- 
ties, and municipalities. 

III. The protection of those liberal 
social and economic gains which have 
been more recently achieved in our 
country. 

IV. Totalitarian tendencies in var- 
ious sectors of American life. 

With respect to these four major 
issues I have already made up m 
mind. I know the direction in which 
I desire to move, although I do not 
at this moment know what my de- 
cision will be in every detailed case. 
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My preferences are all related to my 
deep-seated conviction that democ- 
racy, with all its weaknesses, is the 
way of life I prefer to live. I believe 
that democracy comes nearer being 
a natural mode of life (that is, one 
corresponding to men’s chief needs 
and desires) than does any other 
system, and I also believe that hu- 
man beings will not for long aban- 
don the sense of freedom which 
democracy grants. I admit that these 
convictions spring from feelings; 
they are my preferences and I am 
prepared to struggle on behalf of 
their survival. On the basis of these 
beliefs, it becomes fairly simple for 
me to choose sides in the world rev- 
olution which is now in progress. I 
am against all tyrannies and dicta- 
torships. If democracy is obliged to 
fight for its life, I am enlisted in that 
battle. 


Electing a President « 


With respect to the second issue, 
namely, that of selecting a President 
of the United States (together with 
officials), I shall not here indicate a 
partisan choice. I am not a member, 
nor a 100 per cent advocate, of any 
political party, though I believe that 
anyone who wishes to achieve prac- 
tical reforms in government must 
work through party machinery. My 
decision, therefore, in the present 
campaign, like that of any other con- 
scientious independent voter, must 
be made in the light of the other 
vital issues here mentioned, espe- 
cially that of the total war and the 
anti-democratic world revolution. 

Many factors and forces must be 
balanced against each other in mak- 
ing such a decision, for only an ex- 
tremist believes the question is a 
one-sided one. For instance, should 
a President be disqualified from re- 
election because he ‘has already 
served two terms, though there is no 
constitutional prohibition to this 
effect? Is the principle of rotation of 
elective offices basic to the preserva- 
tion of democracy? Is there danger 
in the rise of a gigantic governmental 
bureaucracy in Washington? Who 
can best handle the administration 
of a vast and immensely complex 
program of national defense? And 
above all, which of the candidates 
(and their supporting parties and 
groups) sees most clearly the im- 
plications of the attack on democ- 
racy by the totalitarian states, and 


can most confidently be trusted for 
guidance to oppose it in these peril- 
ous times? It is questions like these 
that must be carefully analyzed by 
all good citizens in the next few 
critical weeks. 

The protection ‘of those economic 
and social gains which have been re- 
cently attained in this country is not 
wholly a political problem. Citizens 
will n to decide, of course, 
whether this protection is more likely 
to come from one or the other of the 
two major parties, but in a larger 
sense, this is a problem of human 
welfare, and not merely one of po- 
litical strategy. Some people believe, 
for example, that our military pre- 
paredness program necessitates an 
immediate lowering of the standard 
of living; they want hours of labor 
lengthened, trade union power cur- 
tailed, and -wages reduced. I am op- 
posed to all these measures, both on 
grounds of human welfare and of 
economic policy. The time to lower 
any given standard of living is only 
when all the productive capacities 
of a nation have been exhausted, not 
while there are still vast potential- 
ities for increasing wealth available. 

Another group of our citizens 
seems to believe that we must, if we 
are to wage a war against those man- 
aging the anti-democratic revolution, 
give up all or most of our democratic 
principles. This I also deny. I do not 
believe that the American people 
will readily give up these social and 
economic gains for which they have 
so long struggled; to do so would be 
contrary to our past history; we have 
often been tardy in achieving such 
gains, as for example workmen's 
compensation, but once we have 
reached the goal, we have clung to 
it; there are almost no illustrations to 
the contrary in American history. 


Keeping America Democratic 


The last issue, namely the appear- 
ance of totalitarian forms of behavior 
in our country, is the most difficult 
of all to clarify. I know, for example, 
that I am unalterably opposed to 
totalitarianism, but I also Rosier that 
this tendency is world-wide. In addi- 
tion, I am aware that democracy is 
an ideal, a moral ideal, and that it 
cannot be achieved with perfection, 
and that there will always remain 
many spheres of human conduct in 
which its principles are not ap- 
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plicable. For example, a mother cap. 


Mad he net 


child; she must dominate 

the child, else it would not survive, 
In other words, democracy is to me 
a guide, an indicator showing me the 
direction in which I desire to move, 
I do not believe that others who dis. 
agree with me are necessarily in. 
ferior to me as 

think that they should be 

simpl resis: 6 they differ. Tn fat 


- in ordinary times it would be an ad. 


vantage to democracy to have in its 
midst persons who serve as its 
critics. But, again, these are extra 
ordi times, and if it transpi 
that our country declares: itself to 
be democratic and upon the basis 
of this affirmation engages in an 
ideological, economic, or even a mili- 
tary battle with the opponents of 
democracy, then those who dishe- 
lieve in democracy must be watched. 
They should not be persecuted 
merely for their disbelief, but they 
should not be left free to translate 
their beliefs into treasonable actions. 

These are, then, the issues as | 
view our immediate situation. In de- 
scribing the issues I have also in- 
dica the directions in which I 
desire ta move during these fateful 
weeks just ahead. It is my hope that 
others will clarify their attitudes, not 
by an easy acceptance of the views 
I have here expressed, but by sub- 
jecting my ideas to careful scrutiny. 
It is not-important that the citizens 
of a democracy should agree; in fact, 
it would be fatal to democracy i 
complete agreement were achieved; 
but, what is important to a democ- 
racy is that its citizens should know 
why they disagree with their fellows, 
pa that they shall have the courage 
to state their convictions in straight- 
forward manner. 


————, 





FOR RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
The border states, a region of conllic 
before and during the War Between the 
States, have a new problem today. Neg 
youth in this strip from Baltimore 
Kansas City are in a somewhat differs 
situation from those either in the South ¢ 
the North. The problem of these yout 
Negroes is vividly described in a rect 
publication of the American Youth Ce 
mission, Negro Youth at the Crossw 
Good for club discussions, social stu 
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DEMOCRATIC SPOKESMAN 


Representative John W.. McCormack 
of Massachusetts. can throw words 
best of them .dur- 

ing hot debates in 

the House of. R 

resenfatives. e 

has a voice. that 

needs no public 
address system to 
carry it to listen- 
ers. He is a hard- 
working member of 
the important 

Ways and Means 
Committee, and is an expert on taxa- 
tion. His job is politics, and his e 
time hobby is—politics. All of which 
qualifies him for the important post as 
Majority Leader of Democrats in the 
House. He succeeds Sam Rayburn of 
Texas who became Speaker of the 
House following the death of William 
B. Bankhead. 

The new Majority Leader has been 
in political life since 1920. Before that 
time he practiced law in Boston, was a 
member of the Massachusetts Consti- 
tutional Convention, and served in the 
army during the World War. 

In 1920, McCormack was elected to 
the State House of Representatives, and 
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McCORMACK 


then served in the Massachusetts Senate 
' for four years. He went to Washington 


after 1922 to fill a vacancy in the House, 
and has been re-elected every two years 
since. Hard work has enabled him to 
keep up with his Congressional chores, 
and convince the voters back home that 
he is looking out for their best interests. 

Representative McCormack finds the 
Congressional Directory more interest- 
ing than the social life of the national 
capital. Party debates in the House at- 
tract him more than idle talk at parties. 
He is married but has no children. 


“STUFFY” ON THE JOB 


Stufty did it. That's the British 
fiers explanation for'their stout defense 
against waves of 
Nazi bombers dur- 
ing the Battle ot 
Britain. 

“Stufty” happens 
to be a tall. 
starved lool 
Scotsman by the 
name of Sir Hugh 
Caswell Tremen- 
heere Dowding. 
He is Britain's Air 
Chiet Marshal and 
boss ot the Koya) Ain Force fighter 
Planes. He sits at headquarters day after 
day directing his pilots by radio and 
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DOW DING 


WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 





warning the great metropolitan centers 
when ued ; 
Britain’s d Hurricanes and Spit- 


Spuediy" Gowda: Hie expand out tie 
” Do . He ar 

Air Council until i agreed to uip these 
fighter planes with eight machine guns 
—twice as many as Nazi planes carry. 
These planes are slower than the latest 
Nazi models. But German pilots admit 
that when the British let go with 
“Stuffy’s” eight machine no Nazi 


bomber can stick to its job of dropping 


bombs. 

“Stufty” Dowding flew with the Royal 
Flying Corps during the World War. 
His i 


turns. He is ible for placing the 
cockpit of fighter planes behind the en- 
gine where the pilot would have more 
protection. And he worked with glass 
manufacturers for a year until de- 
re a pilot’s windshield that would 
shed machine gun bullets. 


CALLING ALL MEN 


President Rosevelt' has appointed 
Lieut. Colonel Lewis B. ideas as 
Acting Director of 
the selective serv- 
ice (draft) system, 


which swings into 
action on ber 
16 when 16 million 


men between 21 





mili camels 
y Appointment as 
iutheme = Director of Selec- 

HERSHEY ‘tive Service has 

been held up be- 


cause ot -the behind-the-scenes battle 
between forces favoring Colonei Her- 
shey and those who favor Judge Advo- 
cate General Allen W. Gullion, head 


of the army 2 MRE 

Either sig a qualified tor this 
important job. General Gullion assisted 
in ae out the World War draft. 
Colonel Hershey has for five years 
headed an “navy committee to 
study draft problems. There is some 
psc eine 2: hye greMar a, ee 

the nation. And it is up to the man 
selected as Director to see that it is ad- 
ministered efficieutly and tairly. Oppo- 
sition to the: World War draft was 
halted by wise administration. 

Colonel Hershey. is a 47-year-old tor- 
mer Indiana schoolmaster, who entered 
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military service by joining the National 
Guard. He ptt with the Guard on 
the Mexican border in 1916, returned 
to enter the University of Indiana and 
study for his doctor's degree, but 
changed his plans when the World War 
came. Receiving a captain’s commission * 
after training at Fort Sill, Hershey went 
to France shortly before the Armistice. 
He remained there for over a year to 
attend a French artillery school and 
arrange for the return of American 
troops. When he came home in 1920 
he passed examinations for the Regular 
Army and then was ordered to the field 
artillery school at For Sill, Oklahoma. 


OUR ITALIAN “ADVISOR” 


In recent weeks the editor of Il Gior- 
nale d'Italia of Rome has: warned the 
United States to 
stop aiding Britain. 
He also declared 
that any British- 
American team- 
work in the Far 
East would be 
dealt with roughly 
by Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Our 
Italian “advisor” is 
Virginio Gayda, 

esman for Mus- 
solini and called the “Number 3 Fas- 
cist” by many commentators 

Gayda’s writing style is considered 
more notable for its “anger and threats” 
than for its clarity. But he makes daily 
trips to Mussolini’s office and when he 
writes something it is generally official, 
it long-winded. The “Number 3 Fascist” 
got his start in newspaper work as a re- 
porter for La Stampa in Turin. During 
the World War he did some diplomatic 
chores for the Italian Government, and 
became editor of Il Messaggero in 1921. 
He was one of the first to give Musso- 
lini#'s rising Fascist party full support. 
By 1926 his position as “mouthpiece” 
for Mussolini was secured. 

Gayda’s rating as “Number 3 Fascist” 
is stri unofficial. But this editor's 
writings have made him one of the Fas- 
cist ae important leaders. He has 
proved that the pen is almost as mighty 
as the sword — even in warlike Italy. 

Gayda is a small, mild-looking man, 
who smokes cigarettes ceaselessly. He 
cannot carry on a good conversation. He 
prefers to let off steam on his type- 
writer, which he runs at amazin 
using his two index fingers. Gayda turns 
out more copy than any journalist in 
Italy. His weekly mit. often runs to 
50,000 or 60,000 words. 

When Gayda is not at his desk ex- 
plaining what Mussolini intends 
next, he goes mountain spe Or he 
putters around his villa outside Rome 
and looks after his kennel, which spe- 
cializes in Pekingese 
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War on Three Continents 
(Concluded from page 10) 
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ting freely that they were the people 
who had been cutting the pipes. 

‘But why do you do it? they were 
asked 


‘Oh, we are paid five English pounds 
each time we do it,’ was the reply. 

‘Does it really matter where you cut 
them?’ asked the Englishmen. 

‘Not a bit.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Englishmen, ‘if it’s all 
the same to you, couldn’t you cut them 
a bit nearer Haifa so that we do not 
have to go such a long way to mend 
them?” 

‘By all means,’ said the Arab leader, 
proving again the chivalry of the 
desert. What’s more, he has kept to 
his word.” 

The Arabs of the Near East seem, 
then, to be largely on the side of Brit- 
ain. Arab Nationalist agitation has died 
down. Arabs and Jews in Palestine have 
stopped fighting each other. In Syria 
alone 15,000 to 20,000. Arab volunteers 
have offered their services to Britaim 


Near Eastern Line-Up 


But while the Arabs are fine fighters, 
none of these countries have organized 
armies that amount to much. Turkey, 
however, is another story. (The Tur 
are not Arabs.) Turkey has a first-rate 
army of 750,000 men, although there 
is not enough equipment for all of 
them. The Turks are allies of the Brit- 
ish. They aren't in the war yet, chiefly 
because they are afraid of the Russians 
at their backs. 

And what military forces are there in 
the Near East besides the Turks? The 
British have an army of somewhere 
between 100,000 and 300,000 men (in- 
cluding many Australians and’ New 
Zealanders) in the Near East. Most of 
them are in Egypt and strung out along 
the pipe lines that carry the oil for the 
Mediterranean fleet. There are stron 
units of the Royal Air Force pve 
through the Arab states. And most of 
the British Mediterranean fleet is in 
Egyptian waters. Against them is an 
Italian army of unknown size, but prob- 
ably several times larger than the Brit- 
ish. As far as anyone knows there are 
not at the moment any German troops 
in the Near East. There has been a 
recent report, however, that German 
officers are taking charge in Libya. 

The greatest blow the British have 
had in the Near East came with the 
surrender of France. The French had 
an army of at least 150,000 men in 
Syria and Lebanon. The collapse of 
France meant the collapse of this army. 

Actually, of course, the struggle for 
the Near East has already begun. The 
Italian drive against Egypt and the 
Suez Canal is the first battle of the war 


portant part. Italians, coming over 
the Egyptian border from Libya, have 
topped th catch their breaths at Sidi 
Barrani, fifty miles inside the border, 
250 miles from Alexandria and 375 
miles from the Suez Canal. The Canal 
is the key to this campaign and perhaps 
to the whole Near Eastern war. For if 
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Will That Make the Sphinx Talk? 


the Suez Canal is captured and the 
British fleet driven out of the eastern 
Mediterranean, there will be little to 
prevent Germany and Italy from over- 
running the Near East and breaking 
the back of the British Empire. 





Paying for Defense 


(Concluded from page 7) 
amendment was an “if and when” 
measure that was stuck in the tax bill 
without proper study and debate. They 
said any drastic tax bill should not be 
passed unless a war came. 

There also were objections to the way 
the new tax law was passed. Some peo- 
ple wanted to divide the measure and 
push through the amortization plan in 
a hurry. They said this was needed im- 
mediately, while the excess-profits tax 
could wait until a more careful study 
was made by Congress. But the Presi- 
dent balked. He did not want to give 
industry what it wanted — generous 
amortization — until he got what he 
wanted —an excess-profits tax. So he 
insisted thateCongress pass the whole 
bill as soon as possible. Con rm 
speeded the bill through in rapid-fire 
order. But — as you can _tre from this 
article — the law has pleased few peo- 
ple. Let us, in closing, sum up most of 
these objections. 

One group contends that big busi- 
ness — i ly defense industries — 

ot off too easily. They say the tax will: 

1.) permit huge profits on defense or- 
ders; (2.) hurt small companies that 


are to : ; 
raise but a fraction of the billions | 
needed for defense. add that bus. 
iness and individuals be able 
to stand heavy taxes because the Goy. 
ernment’s dadeass program will put © 
more money in circulation and give 


hurt all businesses, big. ae small. They 
say: (1.) the so-called “excess-profits 
tax” re: hits normal 
profits the hardest; (2.) it increases the 
total corporation tax bill by nearly 95 
~ cent; (3.) this increase will hamper 
usiness at a time when recovery js 
needed to aid our defense efforts by 
putting more people to work; (4.) the 
whole question + 8 higher taxes for de- 
fense expenses will have to be studied 
again w —— meets in January, 
1941; (5.) it probably will be 
at that time not only to increase taxes, 
but to forget about the new $49 billion 
debt limit and borrow more billions: 
therefore (6.) it is plain that this new 
law did not solve our tax problems, but 
may even do a lot of harm before it 
can be changed. 


Social Studies Quiz 


What Is Fact, What Is Opinion? 
Dr. Commager’s article on Page 8 sum- 
marizes our Far Eastern policy. Read it 
carefully, and then identify the statements 
below as facts (F) or opinions (O) in 
the space provided. 
—1. It is only in the Far East that the 
new sphere of influence of the Axis 
conflicts with our own interests and 





possessions. 
—2. Americans adopted the policy of ac 
commodating nselves to Chinese 


laws and ss Chinese integ- 
rity prior to the Opium War. 

. We became a Pacific 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

. We obtained the Philippines as s 
result of desire for trade, manifest 
destiny and_chance. 


. The Door policy resulted nat- 
ak hee this now Peale interest. 
. Many Americans were prepared to 
withdraw from istic ven- 


br 


: 


tures... 

What is involved now in Japanese 

expansion is more than China and 

French Indo-China. 

. Approximately twenty per cent. of 
= ine trade is with the Far 
East and Oceania. — 

. The loss of this trade and of these 

investments would be a matter of 

concern, but not one of major im 


National defense is no longer m 
a matter of def our own 


( Answers on Page 16. Teachers: See Note 
? on page 8-T.) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


4. James Otis and the Writs of Assistance 
By Harry A. Tarr Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE expression, “A man’s home 
Ts: his castle,” has been a part 

of our law for years. It is a 
stumbling block to tyrants who 
would invade the rights of the peo- 
ple. James Otis, the Massachusetts 
lawyer who upheld this right as 
against the power of English officers, 
was said by John Adams to have 
fred “the opening gun of the Revo- 
lution.” 

The right to his own home and 
property is probably one of the 
earliest rights that even primitive 
man recognized and fought for. Yet 
history shows that this right has fre- 
quently been challenged and vio- 
lated. In England during the 14th 
century, when the King’s tax collec- 
tors tried to enter people's houses, 
Wat Tyler led a “peasants’ revolt” 
against the officials. In 1763 a gen- 
eral warrant was issued against a 
Member of Parliament, John Wilkes, 
who had aroused the anger of King 
George III. This warrant was not 
like the ordinary warrants we know 
of today. It did not specifically men- 
tion the house to be searched and 
the possessions or person to be 
seized. It was a general warrant giv- 
ing the officers of the law full power 
to snoop and prow! at will and seize 
everything they found. Wilkes chal- 
lenged this. warrant and won his 
case in court. The use of general 
warrants was denounced by the 
Chief Justice, It was a great victory 
for the common people. But this was 
not the end of that vicious and un- 
lawful practice. The victory had to 
be won again and again. This battle 
well illustrates Thomas Pex a 
ringing statement: “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” We should 
mark well those words. They still 
have meaning today. 

When George III came to the 
throne in 1760, England was in fin- 
ancial trouble because of the costly 
French and Indian War. So the Eng- 
lsh government at once began a 
tigid enforcement of the Navigation 
Acts, which taxed and regulated 
American merchants. To curb the 
epidemic of smuggling that was 
rampant in the colonies, England 
began the use. of “Writs of Assist- 


ance” in 1755. Such a writ enabled 
customs officers to search any house 
or ship, to break down doors, open 
trunks and boxes, and seize goods at 
will. Merchants bitterly opposed the 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts. 
And they insisted that the Writs of 
Assistance violated their rights as 
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JAMES OTIS 


Englishmen. The opposition was 
especially strong in Massachusetts, 
the home of Samuel Adams and 
James Otis. Here the legality of the 
writs was challenged and the case 
came up before the Superior Court. 
James Otis ap d for the people, 
and Jeremiah Gridley argued for the 
writs. 

James Otis was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts and a graduate of Har- 
vard. He came from a family of 
judges and legislators, all. of whom 
distinguished themselves in the serv- 
ice of their country. Young Otis 
studied law in the office of Jeremiah 
Gridley, a famous lawyer with Brit- 
ish sympathies, and soon rose to 
great distinction at the bar. At the 
time of the case of the Writs of As- 
sistance, Otis held the office of 
Advocate-General for the British 
Government. It was his duty to ap- 

on behalf of the Crown. But 
sees he felt the injustice of these 
writs so intensely, he immediately 
resigned his office and appeared for 


the people, opposing his friend and 
law-tutor, Gridley. The case was 
heard in the Old Town House of 


Boston in February, 1761. Gridley 
contended that Parliament had ap- 
proved the writs and it made no 
difference whether they worked a 
hardship on the colonists. Parliament 
had spoken, argued Gridley, and it 
was up to the colonists to obey. Otis 
went beyond the question at issue, 
and dealt with the rights of the col- 
onists as men and Englishmen. He 
argued that even if these writs were 
authorized by Parliament, they 
would still invade the rights of all 
Englishmen whether at home or in 
the colonies. 

James Otis brushed aside Grid- 
ley’s contention that Parliament had 
the right to approve the writs. He 
sought to point out the dangerous 
power these writs gave officers of 
the law. His speech made so much 
impression on the public that the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts hes- 
itated to act. Later, the writs were 
issued, but Otis’ stirring defense of 
American rights was not made in 
vain, Other men carried on his 
work, which finally ended in the 
winning of America’s independence. 
Part of Otis’ speech was recorded for 
our instruction by John Adams, who 
was present when he fired “the open- 
ing gun of the Revolution.” 

“I take this opportunity,” Otis be- 
gan, “to declare that the only prin- 
ciples of public conduct worthy of a 
man. are to sacrifice estate, ease, 
health, and rt aria even life to the 
sacred call of his country! I will 
proceed at once to the subject of 
this writ. Your lordships will find in 
the old books precedents of general 
warrants to search suspected houses. 
But in more modern books you will 
find only special warrants to search 
designated houses in which a com- 
plainant has sworn he believes 
goods are concealed. . . . This writ is 
a power that places the liberty of 
every man in the hands of every ~ 
petty officer. Everyone may become 
a tyrant in a perfectly legal manner. 
Here is an example: Mr. Justice 
Malley called Mr. Ware, customs 
officer, before him by constable to 
answer for swearing on Sunday. ‘My 
Lord, are you quite done? asked 
Mr. Ware. ‘Yes, said the judge. 
‘Then I will show you a little of my 
power,’ said Mr. Ware — ‘I command 


(Concluded on next page) 
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the doctrine that China was to be 
equally open to all nations and that 
Chinese territorial and political integ- 
rity was to be maintained—resulted na- 
turally from this new Pacific interest. 

By the opening of the 20th century, 
then, we were definitely involved in the 
Far East, whether we wanted it or not. 
Not only this, but by virtue of our 
commanding position in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, of our long Pacific Ocean 
coast, and above all of our economic 
and political power, we were a leader 
in the Far East. That leadership was 
from the beginning associated with 
Great Britain; it was from almost the 
—— challenged by Japan. Within 
a few years of American entrance into 
Far Eastern affairs the pattern of the 
present crisis was fixed. 

Yet beginning in the 1920's there 
were doubts and misgivings. Disillu- 
sioned by experience in the World War, 
many Americans were prepared to 
withdraw from imperialistic ventwres 
in Latin America and the Far East as 
well as in Europe. The Washington 
Conference, with its recognition of 
Japanese interests, marked the first 
stage of an attempted retreat; the 
granting of Philippine Independence 
marked its climax. But the significant 
thing about this attempted retreat from 
the Far East was its failure. With the 
best intentions in the world of with- 
drawing from imperialistic activities 
and commitments, we were unable to 
do so. 

Now why were we unable to do so? 
Why do 7 developments in that 
quarter of the globe so intimately affect 
us? Why, to return to our opening ques- 
tion, does it seem imperative that we 
defend what interests we have there? 


Our Interests Today 


Before we attempt ta answer this 
question it is necessary to make one 
observation. This is, that in the present 
circumstances, under the impact of the 
new world war, the conception of the 
Far East has undergone a vast change. 
A generation ago Japanese aggression 
seemed to threaten our commercial in- 
terests in China; a decade ago we saw 
a threat in the Philippines, and ignored 
it. But today far more than commercial 
interests, or even than the Philippines, 
is at stake. Following the leadership of 
Germany, totalitarian states have im- 
mensely expanded their concepts of 
imperialism. They have faced clearly 
the fact that economically the world 
cannot be divided into small fragments, 
but only into large spheres of influence. 
Thus Germany is carving out for her- 
self most of continental Europe; Italy 
the whole Mediterranean area. What is 


involved now in Japanese expansion is 
more than Atl and French Indo- 


China. What is involved is the whole of 
Eastern Asia and Oceania—including 
Malaya and Burma, the Dutch East In- 
dies, and even India, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. A Japanese 
victory in China, together with a Ger- 
man victory in Europe, would probably 
mean Japanese control of the ik Pa- 
cific. It would mean Japanese domina- 
tion on the Asiatic continent, Japanese 
hegemon: from Siberia to Australia, and 
Japanese economic control of a good 
part of Latin America. 

Now we can return to our question, 
and with more understanding of what 
it involves. Why does it seem imperative 
that we defend our interests in the Far 
East? First, large economic interests are 
involved. Approximately cosa per 
cent of our foreign trade is with the Far 
East and Oceania, and our investments 
there are not far from one and one- 
_half billion dollars. The loss of this trade 

and of these investments would be a 
matter of concern, but not one of major 
importance. More important are certain 
larger considerations. These considera- 
tions are connected with national de- 
fense and with the result of the outcome 
of the present war. National defense is 
no longer merely a matter of defending 
our own soil. It is a matter of defendin 
ourselves throughout the world—de- 
fending against aggression in Latin 
America, in Europe, and in the Far 
East. Totalitarian victory may mean the 
partial destruction of our interests in 
Latin America. It may mean the encir- 
clement of the United States by hostile 
nations which have pledged themselves 
to war on democracy. If China, Eng- 
land, France and the Dutch should go 
down in the Far East, it would follow 
that the United States too must with- 
draw from that area. It would follow 
that Australia and New Zealand, as well 
as Canada, must look to the United 
States for protection against aggression. 
It would seem that three totalitarian 
states, controlling most of the popula- 
tion, the resources, and the trade routes 
of the world, would be in a ition to 
deliver a death blow to our democracy 
and possibly to our very national exis- 
tence. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (p. 12) 


ar, that since Dr. er (an 
at tee heen History ) 
states these as true, they a 
status of “fact.” 


DO YOU NEED A MAP? 

“None of the European in 
schools are up to date, said John a 
tus of the New York City Board of Edy. 
cation, according to a recent news 
“We have orders not to list any new maps 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, or the world unti: 
the war is over.” Students using Scholastic 


have a real advantage over those who do 
not have these up-to-date maps. 
TOWARD AMERICAN UNITY 

A new and signi is 
this month. “Tatnell the daar af the = 
ing and meeting on this continent of peo- 
ples belonging to about 60 different ng. 
tional, racial, and religious backgrounds” 
is the aim of Common Ground, published 
by the Common Couneil for American 
Unity, 222 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Louis Adamic, editor, presents in the first 
(Autumn, 1940) issue a group of chal- 
lenging articles by early Americans, later 
Americans, prison inmate and college 
fessor. “At this moment when a world is 
dying and being born we cannot afford to 
be strangers to each other. We must pre- 
serve and extend the democracy we are 
preparing to defend.” 
A RENEWED CHALLENGE 

“Calling America! The Challenge to 
Ne ed rae HA oe Here” was the 
title of a special issue of $ Gr 
almost two years ago. It is still bein pnd 
as vital material in Social Studies re Eng- 
lish classes. Survey Graphic introduces 4 
new sefies of articles renewing the chal- 
a es oe. 
“Toward a . ic ” by Dr. 
Frank Kingdon’ da, the. September (om 
This will be followed by special ar- 
ticles, maps, pictures and reports in future 
issues. 





Democracy Builders 
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Mr. Pickwick Is Born 


An Excerpt From the Forthcoming Biography, 
“Introducing Charles Dickens’ 


By May Lamberton Becker 


letters written by Charles 

Dickens, and upon memories 
ot people who “saw him, listened to 
him. laughed with him, and wrote 
down how he looked and acted and 
spoke,” Mrs. Becker introduces 
Charles Dickens to us at the age of 
eleven—just before the Dickens fam- 
ily moved from near Rochester into 
London The next few -years were 
bad ones. The family grew hte 
and poorer. John Dickens, Charles’ 
tather a lovable and Micawber-like 
gentleman, was sent to debtors 
prison. Charles was put to work in 
a blacking factory. When he was 
fourteen, he got a place as clerk in 
a solicitor’s office. Bored with this, 
he taught himself shorthand, and 
in a few years took his place among 
the reporters in the Press Gallery of 
the House of Commons. 

When he was twenty-one he pub- 
lished his first story. That story, “Mr. 
Minns and his Cousin” was the first 
of the famous Sketches by Boz. With 
its publication Charles Dickens was 
sure of his future. He would go on 
writing stories. He didn’t know it 
then, but he had embarked on the 
career that was to give the world 
Pickwick and Sam Aveller, David 
Copperfield and Dora, Little Nell, 
Tiny Tim and Serooge, Oliver Twist, 
and all the other people in the books 
that have made ec immortal. 

We take up Mrs. Becker’s account 
of young Dickens just as he was be- 


[Dieters upon thousands of 


ginning to feel secure fn a precarious 


world. And now, enter Mr. Pickwick. 


- 


EANWHILE, in 
London, Pick- 

wick was beginning to 
et This 
is what had happened. 
There was an art- 
ist, Charles Seymour,” 
who had worked on 


the magazine Figaro 
in anon pi 
much in demand as 
an illustrator of sport- 
ing novels such as 
Surtees made popular. 
Seymour’s strength 
was in comic scenes 
of “Sunday ae 
men,” city chaps un- 
accustomed to guns, 
horses, dogs or fish- 
ing gear, getting into 
trouble with hunting, 
shooting, fishing. 

The publishers 
Chapman and Hall 
were a new firm of 
young men, looking, 
as all new firms do, _B 
for something to pub- & 
lish that would be an 
instant success. 

Seymour told them 
he had it. He would 
make for them a 
series of comic plates 
of a Hig order, 
of a “Nimrod Club,” 
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cockneys continually coming to grief 
at various sports. These should be 
brought out in monthly parts, an old 
method of publication just beginning 
to revive and destined to be popular 
for a generation tc come. He would 
make four of these plates every month: 
anybody could turn out some letter- 
press to go with them. Chapman and 
Hall knew someone who could, one 
Charles Whitehead who would amount 
to more as a writer if he were a little 
more steady. Whitehead knew he would 
not be steady enough- to grind out 
copy, so many pages a month, to fit 
somebody's pictures and get into the 
“magg hands at a certain’ day and 
our. Perhaps it would. be better to 
ask an acquaintance of his, young Mr. 
Dickens, who would take on anything. 

The publishers went at once to call 
on Charles at his rooms in Furnival’s 
Inn, and laid the idea before him. 

He was silent a moment. His eyes 
widened. In that instant all its possi- 
bilities—all its certainties as he saw 
them—stood out before him like a land- 


Drawings by Oscar Ogg for Introducing Charles 
Dickens, by May Lamberton Becker (Dodd, Mead 
& Company). 
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Mr. Pickwick Welcomes Charles Dickens to Fame 
NOTE: in English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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scape in lightning. Then he risked all 
this, and all his future, upon an in- 
stantaneous decision. 

The plan was excellent, he said. He 
would like to carry it out—with, of 
course, certain modifications. Mr: Sey- 
mour’s club idea was admirable. But it 
could not be a “Nimrod” Club. They 
saw, of course, that nobody could be 
expected to laugh at the same joke 
every month for a year. Besides, 
Charles went on, he would not know 
enough about the subject to write about 
it; he was himself no sportsman except 
in regard to all forms of locomotion. 

Locomotion! Getting about! 

If this were a travel club? Getting 
about was in the air. Everybody was 
talking of these new railways, rushing 
you p Fe at eighteen miles an hour. 
Packet-boats were going so fast they 
blew up their boilers. If this were a 
travel dub of ten years back, one that 
would go eagerly, yet Nag St | 
about England, running into such ad- 
ventures as would naturally spring up, 
changing its course at will rather than 
by plant Why, these travellers might 
take in anything—might go on for 
months and no one ever tire of follow- 
ing them! 

His eyes flashed. The publishers 
caught fire. Of course this was the 
right idea, they cried. They would 
mention it to Mr. Seymour. 

And, said Charles as simply as if 
he were not blowing up all that was 
left of that gentleman’s plans, it would 
be infinitely better for the plates to 
arise from the text, rather than the 
other way round. If Mr. Seymour 
should make the pictures after Charles 
had written the story, and make them 
to illustrate it, the author could take 
his own way with a free range of Eng- 
lish scenes and people. He added, it 
being now perfectly safe to do so, that 
he feared he might take his own way 
in the end anyway, with whatever reso- 
lutions to the contrary he might begin. 

Chapman and Hall said, now he 
made it so plain, of course this was the 
right idea. And of course it was. What 
was left of Seymour's idea I leave you 
to determine. : 

So, as Charles simply and magnifi- 
cently put it, “I thought of Mr. Pick- 
wick and wrote the first number.” 

He thought of Mr. Pickwick, and 
there he was, sprung to life full-grown 
like Minerva from the head of Jove: 
round as a robin, with good will, good 
humor-and universal kindness beaming 
from his circular s acles, a pure 
creation. Two friends joined him im- 
mediately. There was poetic Snod- 
grass, whose cP ye in this line 
rests on his careful avoidance of writ- 
ing poetry. By his side stood the senti- 
mental Tupman. Charles loved them 
both at sight, almost as much as he 
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loved Pickwick, almost as much as 
Pickwick loved the world. The third 
member of the party he pulled in by 
the ears to please our and never 


really liked at all. He was not Charles’s 
man, he was an interloper and Charles 
could not forget it. This was Winkle, 
the amateur sportsman. Charles could 
see the funny side of a fat man in love, 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


qs her “Adventures ir Reading” in the 

September 16 issue of Scholastic, Mrs. 
Becker wrote at length about other peo- 
ple’s new books; barely mentioned a 
forthcoming book of her own in a short 
paragraph tucked at the very end of her 
page. That book, Introducing Charles 
Dickens, will be published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company on October 22. We 
are proud to present here a pre-publica- 
tion excerpt from Mrs. Becker’s brand 
new biography. 

May Lamberton Becker was born in 
New York City, but grew up across the 
river in Jersey City. She got her first 
newspaper job (drama and music critic) 
at the age of eighteen, and has been con- 
nected with publishing and books ever 


. Since. Besides her work as contributing 


editor of Scholastic (a post she has filled 
for the last ten years), she conducts the 
department, “Books for Young People,” 
for the Herald Tribune Books, and also 
serves as ‘the tireless “Reader’s Guide” 
in the question and answer department 
of that journal. She is the author of 
more than a dozen books. Her Adven- 
tures in Reading, Reading Menus, Books 
as Windows, Under Twenty, and copies 
of her Golden Tales series are probably 
on your library shelves this minute. 





especially an elderly fat man, yet he 
liked Tupman so well that everybody 
else has a soft spot for him. But he 
keeps inviting the audience to 

the innocent pretenses of Winkle. “Take 
off his skaits!” you can hear him cry. 
Between ourselves, Winkle got the bet- 
ter of Charles in the end; his invincible 
innocence held out against everything, 





successful “S .” Charles was only 
feeling his way: it was a long while in. 
decd before he learned how to plunge 


into the action of a novel on the first 


e. So most of us in Pickwick 
i the words, the ea 

“That punetual servant of all work, 
the sun, had just risen, and begun to 
strike a light on the morning of the 


‘thirteenth of May, one thousand eight 


hundred and twenty-seven, when Mr. 
Samuel Pickwick burst like another sun 
from his slumbers; threw open his 
chamber window, and looked out upon 
the world beneath.” 

The world waits, the cab-horse 
champs at the bit, Gold Cross is but a 
shilling fare away, and there the stage- 
coach is ready to take us over the hor- 
izon of life and joy and youth—youth 
that lives and lasts when you are as 
fat as Tupman or as well on in years 
as Pickwick, ever young... - 

* 2 _ 

“There's change of air, plenty to see, 

and little to do, and all this suits my 

complaint uncommon, so long life to 

the Pickwicks, says I.” 

Pickwick PAPErs 

The first chapter went off on time 
to Seymour so he could draw the pic- 
tures, and came back with the Club 
in session and Mr. Pickwick not only 


in, but on the chair, as see. In 
making preliminary sk for the 
cover of the parts, Seymour had drawn 


him a tall, thin man, but Chapman, see- 
ing him as more chubby, described to 
the artist a plump old he knew, 
a neighbour in Richmond who insisted 
on wearing drab gaiters. Seymour sup- 
pressing his feelings, changed the fig- 
ure to the familiar Pickwick. Seymour 
was beginning to see what working for 
Charles Dickens would mean. 

He sent in four plates for the first 
number, and on March- 26, 1838, The 
Times printed a modest advertisement. 
This made no special stir. Only four 
hundred copies were stitched for sale 
at first. Even though this number was 
raised to fifteen hundred, their sale was 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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HENEVER, we take up @ 
W usta pen or place our 


fingers on the 


to 
2 compose a piece of any the 


job before us is to tell in detail, “This 
is how it ny pend or is is 
what it was like,” or “This is what 


3 | mean.” We think of the subject, 


whatever it is, in a large way at 
first, and then it seems to b up 
under our attention into several 
aspects, each of which we will have 
to handle in a separate paragraph. 


2 Each pe will make some 


statement of its own concerning the 
whole theme and will enlarge upon 
the statement. The sentence in each 


115 paragraph that makes the statement 
2 or tells what the paragraph is about 


is known as the topic sentence. 
If you think of a composition as a 


3 flight of stairs, each step a para- 


graph, then the topic sentence is like 
a trumpet blast or a megaphone 
proclamation or a radio announce- 
ment made on the top of each step 
by someone descending the whole 
fight slowly! 

Choose now several successive 
paragraphs in any book you are 
reading, in a magazine article, or in 
your history text, and mark these 
loud sentences that tell what the 
paragraph is going to say. It is a 
good plan whenever you have diffi- 


2 culty in understanding what you are 


reading, to analyze each paragraph 
for its topic sentence and to write 
all the topic sentences down in a 
row, one under the other. Reading 
your list you will review in skeleton 
form your author's line of thought. 
The topic sentence is not however 
the same as an abstract or précis of 
the par It is often a simple 
statement that must presently be 
filled in and amplified with repeti- 
tion, detail, illustration, comparison 


and argument. An abstract of the — 


paragraph would usually consist 
therefore of the topic sentence plus 


319 a brief indication of the rest of the — 


material, 

Take for example this very simple 
paragraph from Jane Austen’s Pride 
and Prejudice: ‘ 

“In a few days Mr. Bingley returned 
Mr. Bennet’s visit, and sat about ten 
minutes with him in his library. He had 
entertained hopes of being itted to 
a sight of the young ladies, of whose 
beauty he had- heard much; but he saw 
only the father. The ladies were some- 
what more fortunate, for they had the 

(391 words to end of this columm) 
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Topic Sentence 


I¢’s a Trumpet Blast Announcing the Theme of 
Each Paragraph—and It Should Be Loud and Clear 


By AGNES N. BASS 
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advantage of ascertaining, from an 
upper window, that he wore a blue 
coat and rode a black horse.” 

The topic sentence of course is 
the first one. A précis of the para- 

aph would read something like 

is: “In a few days Mr. Bingley re- 
turned Mr. Bennet’s visit, nd sat 
about ten minutes with him in his 
library, without seeing the young 
ladies, although they caught a 
glimpse of him.” .Jt is a greater test 
of your complete understanding of 
a paragraph to write a précis of it 
than simply to find the topic’ sen- 
tence. But in writing a précis the 
best procedure is to find the topic 
sentence first. - 

Usually the topic ‘sentence is the 
first sentence in the paragraph unless 
the first sentence forms a transition 
between pi in which case 
the second sentence is apt to be the 
one that proclaims the topic. Look- 
ing through a weekly in which news 
items are given in separate para- 
graphs, I found the following first 
sentences, all uf them topic sen- 
tences: “September first marks the 
end of the grimmest year in the life 
of this generation.” “Hitler's time- 
table is all askew.” “After his exile 
from the Soviet Union, Leon Trotsky 
had a second career that was almost 

(596 words to end of this column) 


as dramatic as the first.” “Like many 
other. states, Wisconsin has been 
faced with a serious agricultural 
problem: the problem of a few scat- 
tered farmers in the wilderness who 
farm submarginal land.” These are 
all good topic sentences, I think you 
will agree, because they are chal- 
lenging, and because they are. so 
worded that we instinctively foresee 
the kind of development coming. 

The beginner often starts off with 
a wee sentence that proves:to be 
too broad in scope for one para- 
graph; he goes on to write the para- 

ph and then neglects to reread 
and correct his introductory sen- 
tence. Or he forgets that his topic 
sentence, coming first as a rule, must 
be written so as to arrest the reader’s 
attention at once. Note how vigorous 
and forthright the statements in the 
best newspaper reporting are. Try 
writing just the topic sentence for 
a paragraph on “School Spirit,” on 
“Autumn Colors,” on “How to Bake 
a Cake.” 

Now try developing a paragraph 
from a topic sentence that is given 
you, such as “Rapid traveling was 
not possible here.” “The room had 
been but carelessly set in order.” 
“Intelligence tests are no guide to 
intelligent behavior.” You will find 
that every one in your class will en- 
large on the topic in a different way 
according to his own interest and 
experience and according to his men- 
tal picture of his audience. But 
though some will add many thoughts 
and some only a few, while some 
give many details and’ others de- 
velop the idea by a variety of rep- 
etition, everyone will be trying for 


(the same result; to expand upon the 


topic sufficiently to make it clear, 
interesting and to the point. 
Because writing is a varied busi- 
ness, a topic sentence is sometimes 
found in the middle of a paragraph, 
sometimes at the end and sometimes 
it is implied rather than. written. 
Can you find a topic sentence in a 
paragraph of conversation? Is there 
a topic sentence in a-stanza of verse? 
(926 words to end of this column) 
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Frontispiece by Gordon Ross from “Living Biographies of 
Great Painters’’ by Henry and Dana Lee Thomas (Garden 
City Pub. Co.). 


MICHELANGELO 


* 
ICHELANGELOS father, Lu- 
M dovico Leonardo Buonarroti, 
was the mayor of Caprese. 
The little boy grew up in a family of 
men, for he had four brothers and 
no sisters, and his mother died when 
he was six years old. The elder Bou- 
narroti, of noble birth but poor and 
often out of a job, was ill-tempered 
and violent and hard on his children. 
He was especially irritated at Michel- 
angelo’s repeated declaration that he 
wanted to be an artist. No Bounar- 
roti, he was determined, should be 
allowed to waste his time with the 
plebeian instruments of the chisel 
and the brush. His five sons must go 
into business. They must become 
bankers, like the famous families of 
the Pitti, the Sforzi, the Medici! And 
so he took his young dreamer of a 
son and tried to whip some sense 
into him. 

But in vain. In spite of all his 
beatings and his scoldings, Michel- 
angelo still insisted that he wanted 
to be an artist. And so, reluctantly, 
he apprenticed his thirteen-year-old 
boy to Messer Ghirlandajo and 
washed his hands of him. 


Ghirlandajo was at that time paint- 
ing the walls of Santa Maria Novella. 
He set his apprentices to the task 
of grinding the colors and copying 
bits of drapery from his carefully 
prepared sketches. But the copies of 
Michelangelo were better than the 
originals, and this made Ghirlandajo 


MICHELANGELO ~— 
A Short Biography : 
of One of the World’s Greatest Artists — 
By Henry and Dana Lee Thomas 


extremely jealous. He showed his 
jealousy in a hundred and one petty 
annoyances; and the sensitive young 
boy, having endured the misunder- 
standing of his father, now suffered 
from the envy of his teacher. He 
therefore conceived a mistrust of his 
fellow men, and this mistrust was 
to remain with him to the end of his 
days. 

It was a fortunate thing, however, 
that Ghirlandajo disliked Michel- 
angelo. For, in his determination to 
get rid of him, he palmed him off 
upon Bertoldo, the old man who was 
teaching youngsters the sculptor’s 
art from the recently excavated an- 
tiques in the Garden of the Medici. 
This place was a veritable Garden 
of Eden to Michelangelo. For here 
he learned the work for which God 
had shaped his hands, and here he 
met the man who introduced him 
to the world of learning, of art, of 
music, of poetry, of beauty, of wit— 
everything for which his eager young 
soul was so passionately athirst. One 
day, as Michelangelo was chiseling 
out the face of an old man in the 
garden of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent himself hap- 
pened to be strolling through the 
garden. He stopped when he came 
to Michelangelo's bit of statuary. He 
examined it and then turned to the 
young sculptor. “My boy,” he said, 
“don’t you know that an old man 
must have lost some of his teeth?” 

Michelangelo was all excitement 
at the thought that Lorenzo had 
spoken to him. Seizing his tools, he 
knocked out one of the teeth and 
then turned to Lorenzo. “Is this bet- 
ter?” 

“Yes,” laughed Lorenzo. “Very 
much better! 

Lorenzo became interested in this 
quick-witted and talented youngster 
of fourteen. He took him into the 
Palazzo Medici, he allowed him to sit 
at his table, he encouraged him to 
play with his children, he presented 
him with a violet cloak, he offered 
him five ducats (equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to about fifty dollars) 


a month, and he opened his eyes to 
the glories of the world. — 

It was under this influence that 
Michelangelo was encouraged to 
produce his first original work—the 
Battle of the Centaurs, modeled in 
relief—a fighting entangle. 
ment of half men, half horses, & 
of symmetrical beauty, a myth of the. 
dead past reborn into the world of 
the Renaissance. 

It was a world in which Michel- 
angelo felt :perfeetly at home. For at 
this period of his life he was su- 
premely happy. But then there came 
a tragedy, and he was to bear the 
physical and mental scars of ‘this 
tragedy throughout the rest of his 
days. One of his talented fellow ap- 
prentices was the quick-tempered 
and strong-fisted Torrigiano. This 
fellow could fight even better than 
he could paint, and it was an evil 
hour that prompted Michelangelo to 
criticize his painting. What hap- 
pened after that is best told in Tor- 
rigiano’s own words: “On that day 
I was more than usually annoyed by 
his criticism. I clenched my st and 
gave him such a whack on his nose 
that the bones and cartilage felt as 
soft as a wafer. So he bore. my mark 
as long as he lived.” 








e Sis- 
ity. 








From ‘The Paintings of Michel lo’* 





lished by Oxford University Press 





“Creation of Sun and Moon, and Creation of the Planets” (1510), section of the ceiling in Sistine Chapel. 


Michelangelo was carried home 
for dead. When the wound was 
healed he saw his disfigured face in 
the mirror. From that time on he 
withdrew into himself and began to 
look with suspicion upon the entire 
auman race, He never fully recov- 


§ ered from this tragic —— 


of his body and the equally tragic 
distortion of his soul. 

After Lorenzo the Magnificent 
died, Michelangelo went to Bologna, 
where he received a commission to 
make a statue for the parish church. 
It was a light-bearing angel, a sort 
of baptized Apollo, a~symbol of the 
reunion between the old world and 
the new. 

But again Michelangelo was pur- 
sued by the resentment of his fellow 
artists, who were jealous of the fact 
that this young upstart was alread 
ivecsiall their own best Sane 
ments. Literally hounded out of Bo- 
logna, he went back to Florence; and 
after a brief but not altogether wel- 
come sojourn in his native town he 
went on to seek his fortune in Rome. 
When he arrived in the City of the 
Vatican he had just turned twenty- 
one, 

For two years he found himselt 
a stranger there, out of tune with the 
world. “I have no friends,” he said, 
‘I need none, and 1 will have none:” 

At twenty-three he applied for a 
commission to model a ‘statue of 
Christ and the Mother for the 
Church of St. Peter. “The work,” he 
wrote in his application, “will be 


such that no living mastér could do 


it better.” He won the competition 
and made the statue. 

When this statue was finished 
Michelangelo yielded for the first 
and the last time in his life to the 
weakness of vanity, He had himself 
locked into the church at night; and 
there, under the light of a candle, 
he chiseled his name and his native 
town upon the statue. Thereafter he 
never signed any of his other com- 
pleted works. Like the trees and the 
mountains of nature, the master- 
pieces of Michelangelo have no need 
to bear the signature of their creator. 

Michelangelo returned to Florence 
at the age of twenty-six. Passing one 
day through the courtyard of the 
Cathedral, he stopped to examine a 
magnificent block of marble that had 
been lying there idly for forty-six 
years. He offered to do something 
with this marble if given the chance. 
The offer was accepted. Michelan- 
gelo began the work on August 2, 
1502. On January 25, 1504, the co- 
lossal statue of David was com- 
pleted. 

This Giant, as it was called, be- 
came so epoch-making that for dec- 
ades the peer of Italy reckoned 
their time by it. “The year the Giant 


was set up came to be known as 
the first year of the New Era. For 
the statue of David is indeed .the 
- introduction of a new era in sculp- 
ture. The statue now stands in the 
Florentine Academy of Arts—an ath- 
letic figure with a small head, huge 


body, slender waist, thin arms and 
strong hands whose veins stand out 
like whipcords. With his left hand 
he takes the sling from his shoulder, 
and in his right hand he holds the 
stone ready for its flight against the 
foe. But the most arresting part of 
the statue is the face. It is the face 
of a virile, determined, scornful and 
at the same time compassionate 
young man—the idealized face of 
Michelangelo himself. Like David, 
he too was ready to challenge the 
Goliaths of the day... . 

’ Back in Rome Pope Julius [1 asked 
Michelangelo to paint the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel—the twelve fig- 
ures of the apostles, conceived in 
such dimensions as no painter before 
him had even dared to imagine. 
Here, then, was another undertaking 
worthy of Michelangelo's genius. For 
tour years he literally locked himself 
into the chapel, admitting no one 
except the color grinder and, occae 
sionally, the Pope. He painted most 
of the work with his head thrown 
back and his eyes looking upward. 
Long after the painting was finished 
he was obliged to hold every letter 
and every book that he wanted to 
read high above his head. For the 
muscles of his eyes had become ac- 
customed to this peculiarly abnormal 
point of view. 

In one of his sonnets George 
Santayana writes that God doubled 
creation when he created Shakes- 
peare. The same may be said of 
Michelangelo. For the painting of 
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rom “‘Michelangelo,’’ by Marcel Brion (Greystone Press) 


F 
Detail of Michelangelo’s sculpture “Pieta” (1497-1499) in St. Peter’s, Rome. 


the Sistine Chapel is creation created 
anew. The Pope’s original plan of the 
twelve apostles had now grown into 
a complete vision of heaven and 
earth. At first there is darkness and 
divine loneliness—the expectant moment 
before the birth of the world. And then 
—the Eternal, borne aloft by clouds of 
angels. He divides the light from the 
darkness; He fashions the sun and the 
moon; He separates the water from the 
land, He stirs Adam into life with the 
touch of His finger (to Michelangelo 
God is the Divine Sculptor); He shapes 
Eve out of the flesh of Adam; He Nis. 
plays before her the trees of the garden 
and the tempting fruit; He dispatches 
the angel to drive Adam and Eve out 
of Paradise with his flaming sword; and 
He sends down the waters of His wrath 
upon the sinful race of men. And round 
about this central picture of creation 
and destruction sit the sibyls and the 
prophets, looking on, reflecting, hoping, 
exhorting, praying—the eternal inter- 
mediaries between God and Man. 


Pope Julius died, and his heirs re- 
quested Michelangelo to complete the 
tomb which he had begun during the 
Pope’s lifetime. The times were tragic. 
War and pestilence ravaged the land. 
Buildings were torn down, paintings 
were demolished, and bronze statues, 
including some of Michelangelo's best 
works, were meltéd into cannon. But 
Michelangelo, in spite of all these dis- 
couragements, went on. New popes 
were elected, ruled and died; new wars 
came and devastated the country; new 
promises were made and broken; and 
throughout it all Michelangelo contin- 
ued with his work on the monument. 
Iliness came and still further ravaged 
his none-too-prepossessing features. Dis- 
appointments seared more and more 
deeply into his ravaged soul. But his 
fingers, fashioned by God for the crea- 


tion of beauty, went on with their in- . 


spired labor. He was, accused of lazi- 
ness, self-interest, dishonesty. His rivals 
insinuated that he was being bribed 
by the owners of the Carrara quarries 


to purchase their marble 

baseless. But Michelangelo's 
listened to the evil tongues 

pelled him to get the inferior 

of Saravezza. Michelangelo, “ 
impoverished, crazy human being,” 4s 
he described himself at this time, wen; 
on with his monument and confided his 


“bitterness and his vision to the silent 


marble fi that he was bringing into 
life. He given us a vivid 

of himself at the age of forty-seven- 
short curly hair, a forehead wrinkled 
with the , thought. 
ful, - 

row 

ness, a short straggly black beard, and 
the entire face dominated by the broad, 
flat, broken nose—the features of a man 
who has known cynicism and _ sorrow, 
rebellion and beauty, stubbornness and 
resignation, the face of a satyr and a 
saint. 

For twenty-three years he went 
with his work on the monument, this 
lonely god lost in the world of men. 
The plague carried ‘off his favorite 
brother and came near to costing him 
his own life. It was almost impossible, 
as he tells us in one of his sonnets, to 
struggle on: 

In thraldom such as this, in such disgust, 

With plans miscarried, spirit tossed and 

torn— 

And then strike fire from marble, if you 

can! 

But even under these circumstances 
he succeeded in striking fire from the 
marble. At last, at the age of seventy, 
he finished the monument of Pope 
Julius II. The central figure of the mon- 
ument is the statue of Moses—‘the 
supreme achievement,” as it has been 

ed, “of modern sculpture.” This 
statue is half god, half man, a perfect 
blending of Christianity and paganism. 
Two horns protrude the narrow 
skull. He is seated, and his beard de- 
scends like a tangled vine from his face 
to his knees. His huge knotted arms are 
bare, and one of his hands, strong, vi- 
brant, sensitive,--rests u the tablets 
of the law. His right .foot is — 
firmly u the estal, and his le 
fast conn Ace as if he is ready 
to rise and to thunder forth his com- 
mandments to a disobedient people. 
And there is thunder, too, in the fierce 
ness of his eye and the angry projection 
of his lower lip. It is ion held back 
but ready, upon the vocation, 
to burst into fury. The terrible prophet 
of an angry God, the judgment of the 
superman upon the folly and the sav 
agery of ind. 

And at this time Michelangelo him 
self, like Moses, pronounced judgment 
upon the folly oar the savagery of man- 
kind. He painted the Last Judgment 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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ROBERT 
HERRICK 


HEN people are discussing 
poetry nowadays, someone is 

sure to say defiantly either 

that he likes or that he doesn’t like 
modern poetry. Then he. waits for 
the rest to take up the cudgels. By 
“modern poetry” he does not mean 
all the poetry being written today. 
He means certain poets like T. S. 
Eliot, Auden, Spender, and many 
others, who have tried to introduce 
new conceptions of what poetry is. 
In the same way, we find people 
differing, even yet, about the imme- 
diate successors of the great Eliza- 
bethans. For those poets lived in an 
age surprisingly like our own and 
their theories differed much as do 
those of our own poets. After the 
happiness and security of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the period of the Civil Wars 


followed in England — and of all the- 


differences in ideas and opinions 
which the wars represented. I need 
not point out how similar is the 
period in which we are living. 

Next week some of the leaders in 
the revolt against conventional 
poetry will be discussed. Our page 
today concerns those who continued 
to sing of love and death and spring- 
time in. the general manner of the 
Elizabethans, although they too 
were influenced by the new ideas, 
just as our conventional poets today 
are modified by the less conven- 
tional. 

Greatest of these is Robert Her- 
rick. A perfect artist, he wrote in 
such light, fluid and graceful meters 
that it is strange that English poetry 
should a little later have locked up 
its powers in the ‘igid couplet. You 
will want to look up some of his best 
poems in The Golden Tre . Al- 
though you will find “To ils” 
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Herrick and the Cavalier Poets 


there, I cannot resist quoting it here 


too, lest you fail to look it up. 


To Daffodils 
Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
' Away 
Like to the summer's rain; 
Or. as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


You may see from this that even 
when his theme is touched with mel- 
ancholy it is as charming to the 
fancy as a ar This quality is 
evident too in his epitaph for a child: 

Virgins promised when I died 

That they would each primrose tide 

Duly, morn and evening, come, 

And with flowers dress my tomb. 

Having promised, pay your debts, 

Maids, and here strew violets. 


Thomas Carew was one of the wits 
of the court of Charles I. Althou 
he admired Donne, the leader of the 
unconventional poets, he himself 
worked hard to polish his verses. His 
care in choosing beautiful language 


is obvious in this poem. 


Ask me no more where td bestows, 


When June is past, the fading rose: 
For in your beauties orient deep 
These ers as in their causes sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past: 
For in your sweet dividing throat 


She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars ‘light 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 


For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere-- 


Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


Very different was Sir John Suck- 
ling. He wrote easily, with an irre- 
sistible swing, In “Out upon it,” a 
serious love song hides behind the 
flippancy: 


Out Upon It 
Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love thee more, 
: If it prove fair weather. 
But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 


Love with me had made. no staies 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she 
And that very face, 
There had been at least ere this 


A dozen dozen in her place. 


In Suckling’s hands, the stately 
marriage song of the Elizabethans 
became a farmer's lively account of 
a wedding. In his description of the 
bride occurs a famous simile: 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light: 

But oh! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 


Richard Lovelace was not so 
skilled a poet as some of his rivals, 
being better known among them for 
his handsome figure and his loyalty 
to a luckless king. Yet in the follow- 
ing stanza of a poem sent to his 
“Althea” from prison, he expressed 
one of the truest and finest of ideas 
in words we all remember after we 
have read them once. 


Stone walls do not.a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in ny soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


—CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 
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I Whipped an Enemy 


How One Young Man Overcame a Bad Habit 
By Jesse Stuart 


BACCO is the slave-driver of 
man. I don’t care what adver- 
tisements say about “good 

taste” and “settle your nerves.” 
There’s nothing to it. Tobacco 
doesn’t settle anyone’s nerves unless 
you have already started using to- 
bacco and it gets a hold on you and 
you get nervous and have to have a 
smoke. Why be a slave to tobacco? 
If you use it, that’s what youll 
eventually be. 

After I had been superintendent 
of county schools for one year, and 
principal of two large public high 
schools, and had warned hundreds 
of boys and girls of the bad influ- 
ences of tobacco, I started using it 
myself. I didn’t really know what 
the “bad” influences of tobacco 
were. I had never experienced them. 
1 was talking through my hat to my 
students but yet I was giving them 
good advice and didn’t know it. 

This is how it all came about. I 
went to my home in W-Hollow one 
Friday evening after school was out. 
My brother told me that there had 
been a wedding in W-Hollow and 
that we ought to go to the belling. 
Bellings have always been delight- 
ful social functions to attend among 
the hills. James and | took our auto- 
matic-shot-guns. saddled our mules 
and rode to the belling. The young. 
married couple stood on the porch 
and watched us circle around the 
house—fifty voys or more with our 
guns pointed high in the air with 
blazes of fire shooting skyward from 
their muzzles. Many smaller boys 
beat on dish pans with sticks, 
buckets witl. rocks; many rang cow- 
bells and sheep bells, but the guns 
supplied most of the noise. 

After we'd fired our guns until 
they got so het we couldn't hold 
them any longer, the Captain of 
our “Bell Crowd” asked for our 
treat. We were given cigars and 
candy. I didn’t care for the candy. 
The two cigars that had been given 
to me, were long green two-for-a- 
nickel cigars. They were better 
known among cigar smokers as 


“Twofers.” I looked at the cigars and 
wondered how the little weed that 
I had helped grow all my life in W- 
Hollow could enslave millions of 
people. A weed that is pretty grow- 
ing in winding rows around the 
east-Kentucky mountain slopes. 
Green in its growth jn summer. 
Beautiful white blossoms in August. 
And in September it changes and 
rechanges in the most gorgeous 
brown colors. 

“What's the matter, big boy?” a 
small pale-faced boy asked me. 
“Can't you smoke that cigar? Can't 
you take it? Ain’t you a man yet?” 

“If you can’t smoke that cigar,” he 
said, “let me have it! Don’t throw 
it away.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I can smoke 
a cigar.” 

“You can’t do it,” he said. “I dare 
you.” 

After he’d moved along, what he 
said stirred me..He had dared me 
to smoke a cigar. He had said that 
I couldn't. I didn’t like it. I wouldn't 
take a dare. I wasn't a sissy. I have 
never been. I remember the boys in 
the past who had dared me to smoke 
and I had never smoked. Not one 
had ever called me a sissy, though. 
They knew that I wasnt because 
they played football with me. I be- 
lieve now that it was because I had 
never smoked that made me so long- 
winded and tough on a football 
field. I didn’t know what it was to 
tire. I walked five miles to school 
and five miles home. And before I 
left home I fed twenty hogs and 
milked four cows. When I came 
home I milked four cows, fed twen- 
ty hogs and cut wood for our cook- 
stove and fireplace. Yet. during that 
day I had played a hard game of 
football and I was not tired. Now a 
weakling hac dared me to smoke 
and I had accepted his challenge. 

My brothe. and I rode our mules 
home up the hollow with our guns 
across our shoulders. 1 smoked both 
cigars. I didn’t feel a bit . The 
smoke hadn’t bothered me. I felt 
fine, and I had that feeling of su- 


JESSE STUART 


Jesse Stuart is a husky and 
young man who finds time and ene 
to write a great deal of creative 
ture, run his farm at Riverton, 


tucky, teach at the Greenup County Hi h 


School, and thoroughly enjoy life — al 5 
at once. Besides all these other activities 
last year he even managed to-~find t 

0 re ee ee 


in the Scholastic Awards. 


Mr. Seants th'e native af the Miatbale 


hills he loves so much. He was born at 
Riverton, Kentucky (1907), and rode 
mule-baeck or walked miles to school 
when his farm chores would allow. He 
finished college at Lincoln M 
Tennessee, in three years, having 

his way. His first book, Man With a 
Tongue Plow (poems), his cmobiglt 
raphy, Beyond Dark Hills, his collection 
of short stories, Head o’ W-Hollow, his 
novel, Trees of Heaven (all published by 
Dutton), and his many, many rt 
stories published in a wide 


variety ft 
magazines, have earned him a high place 


among America’s young writers. 





_preme confidence that 1 had con 


uered som: . I had done some 
thing that I had never done before. 
ing a when did you start smok- 
ames asked me as we rodé 
the a home through the moon- 
li 2 
t started tonight,” 1 said. “I'v . 
started smoking now.” : 
“It seems like you've started witht 
py strong tobacco,” he said. “It 
strong enough to knock you 
down—those old cheap ‘“Twofer 
long- igars. How can you 
stand that Looks like it wo 
make you sick.” S 
“It doesn’t bother me,” I said. 1 
can take it on the chin.” 


“If I were your age and had never ' 
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Your Teachers’ Organizations 
Many Benefits Obtained from Professional Bodies 


URING the next four weeks 
most of the teachers of the 
" United States will spend from 
me to three days in convention. At 
ounty institutes, state teachers’ con- 
entions, and at local meetings 
pachers will meet, discuss, be stim- 
lated, and lay plans for the coming 
ear. It is at this time that many 
pachers, especially the new ones, 
ill ask, “What is the place of the 
assroom teacher in the teachers’ 
ganizations?” 
The idea that the administrators 
d the college professors should use 
pachers’ conventions to do a lot of 
elling” is rapidly giving way to the 
pncept of cooperative action in the 
anning of educational programs 
d procedures. More and more 
onventions are becoming real con- 
prences planned and _ carried 
rough by the classroom teachers, 
specially is this true in the case of 
e “subject” divisions of the teach- 
rs associations. 
Due to the influence of teachers 
the councils of such groups as the 
National Council for Teachers of 
nglish and the National Council 
pr the Social Studies, state and local 
rganizations have carried through 
joordinated studies of problems vital 
D classroom teachers. The contribu- 
ons of classroom teachers to the 
earbooks of these groups are evi- 
ences of the cooperative programs 
eveloped. The unit of American 
ducation, however, is still the State 
d local community. Here educa- 
on—and teachers’ conferences — 
egins and does most of its work. 
The State and local teachers’ con- 
prences are valuable to the degree 
at they work on the problems of 
e teachers within the area. In most 
ates significant professional studies 
nd programs have been begun and 
ave progressed, largely through the 
ork of classroom teachers. Where 
is has not occurred, a real need 
xists for the organization of active 
oups to do so. The challenge to 
e classroom teacher is immediate. 
teps should be taken before the 
ate or regional meeting to organize 
e teachers. The professional stim- 
ation to teachers and to education 
enerally is likely to be tremendous. 
Professional values are not the 


only ones to be gained from attend- 
ance at State and local teachers’ con- 
ventions. There are social values to 
be gained. Here teachers will have 
some leisure to enjoy old friendships 
and to enrich new ones. We teachers 
tend to have similar interests, so the 
seercing ses of our “— congenial 
tiends is greater at such meetings. 
The luncheons, dinners, receptions 
and teas all add to the social value 
of teachers’ conventions. 

These values are not gained by the 
teacher who stops in at g ses- 
sions on the way to the theatre or 
to the department stores, althou 
these ssibilities should not 
ignored. The gains will come to the 
teacher who is an active participant 
in the work of the association. 

Aside from the personal, profes- 
sional and social gain, a uaa rea- 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
COMING 


Teachers of all departments should be 
familiar with the valuable motivation 
for creative work by students provided 
by the Scholastic Awards..Now entering 
their seventeenth year, this group of 
competitions in many varied phases of 
literature, the visual arts, and music, 
have been called by discerning critics 
the “Pulitzer Prizes of the American 
high school.” Detailed announcements 
of the Awards and the rules governing 
them are contained in pages 33 to 44 of 
this issue. While of primary interest to 
English and Art classes, there are cer- 
tain awards in the Literary division for 
Social Studies articles. 


The engraving above shows a scene 
at the annual Scholastic Awards Bzoad- 
cast from the NBC Studios, New York 
City, last May. Left to right: Mary Var- 
doulakis, Hartford, Conn., Ist prize, 
Short Story; M. R. Robinson, Editor- 
Publisher, Scholastic; and Jean Graham, 
Chappaqua, N. Y., 4th prize, Essay. 


Teachers’ Organizations 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Publications: English Journal, 
Yearbooks, Bulletins. Membership 
(includes English Journal and re- 
duced prices on publications) : $3.00. 
Secretary-Treasurer: W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. National Convention: No- 
vember 22-23, Chicago, Ill. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 
Publications: Social Education, Year- 
books, Bulletins, Curriculum Series. 
Membership (includes publications): 
$3.00. Executive Secretary: Wilbur F. 
Murra, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. National Conven- 
tion: November 22-23, Syracuse, New 
York. 


State Social Studies Organization: State 
English Organization: usually meets 
with State Teachers’ Convention, but 
may have independent meetings at 
other times as well. Some have publi- 
cations. Membership: varies from 50c 
to $1.00, subject to discount when 
state and national organizations mem- 
berships are taken together. Contact 
with teachers or principals in your 
school or in the state. 

Local Organizations: Often allied with 
State and national organizations, al- 
though often independent. May have 
membership fee for special programs 
or for publications. Contact with 
teachers in your area. 





son exists for active participation in 
the work of organizations of class- 
room teachers. It is through such 
groups and by the support of the 
teachers of America that unified pro- 
grams can be carried out. Not as 
pressure groups, but as vital educa- 
tional forces, the teachers have mod- 
ified educational practice locally and 
nationally. The effect upon courses 
of study, promotion and tenure, and 
democracy in schoo] administration 
has been tremendous. 

In one’s support of state and local 
organizations, the national associa- 
tions should not be neglected. Re- 
cently coordinated with state and 
local organizations, these groups 
have served as a forum for the con- 
sideration of the experiments de- 
veloped in the smaller areas. The 
stimulation to the teachers as well as 
the various organizations has been 
very great. 

No better professional investment 
could be a than the active par- 
er os in the work of local, state 
and national teachers’ organizations. 
Every live teacher should definitely 
- to attend the conventions this 
all and to aid in the work of the 
organizations during the coming 
year. 
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Classroom Aetivities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Paying for National Defense 
(Pp. 5-7) 

Not only the economics and prob- 
lems classes, but all social studies 
classes will be interested in following 
through this analysis of a problem 
which affects so many of the parents 
of the students. 

Before there is much discussion on 
the pros and cons of the tax bill two 
steps are probably necessary: to spend 
some time on vocabulary study and to 
spend some time in arithmetic compu- 
tation to make the article mean more 
to the student. Some of the expressions 
which all students should be familiar 
with are: tax, rate of tax, exemption, 
national debt, super-tax, excess profits, 
average earnings, invested capital, 
amortization, depreciation allowance, 
profit limitation, taxable income. 

The article follows an order of sim- 
ple-to-complex tax problems, and eagh 
is illustrated with a specific example. 
Students should put these illustrations 
on the board, doing their own compu- 
tation (care must be taken that ex- 
emptions are deducted before taxes are 
computed on “taxable income”). 

Alter the discussion of the meanin 
of the tax proposals, students shoul 
introduce arguments on the tax bill, 
using especially those which have been 
advanced by local defenders and op- 
ponents of the tax. 

No discussion of taxation should omit 
the services which are obtained for the 
taxes which we pay. Of the many ex- 


cellent elementary discussions, these, 


may prove helpful in class discussion 
of taxes: Scholastic, Taxation Number, 
February, 1937; Kendrick and Seaver, 
Taxes (Newsom 1937); Taxes (Build- 
ing America Series, IV-5, February. 
1939); and David Cushman Coyle, 
Why Pay Taxes? (National Home Li- 
brary Foundation, 1937). 


War on Three Continents 
(Pp. 9-10) 

The Near East is another neglected 
area in studies of history or geography. 
The economic importance of this re- 
gion has increased in recent years, and 
the strategic importance is now tre- 
mendous. 

In every class this study should be 
related to the map in the article. What 
are the Near Eastern countries? What 
will be the military objectives (Suez, 
Dardenelles, oil wells, pipe lines)? 
What are the natural features of this 
area? How fertile now is the old “fer- 
tile crescent”? 

The economics class or problems 
class will be especially interested in the 


relation of economic resources to mod- 





ern industry and to mechanized war. 
How has this dependence on oil in- 
creased in recent years? How have the 
pipe*lines made British plans for grant- 
ing independence change? What will 
be the effect on German economy if 
such a move is made successfully? 

The history class will be interested 
in the development of British econofnic 
imperialism in this area. How does this 
extension of British influence compare 
with the movement into Africa between 
1890 and 1912? In what ways is it 
more important? Why would the loss 
of the Near East be ‘eushitg the back 
of the British Empire” rather than be 
merely a thorn in her side? 


Major Issues Facing the 
American People (P. 11) 


This valuable article by Dr. Linde- 
man might be used as a means of study- 
ing issues and “factors and forces” 
which underlie them. The preparation 
might be made in the teacher’s assign- 
ment. A discussion of “What is an is- 
sue” might be followed by a brief pre- 
sentation by the members of the class 
of what seem to them to be the sig- 
nificant issues facing America today. 
The assignment might be a comparison 
of the class list with that of Dr. Linde- 
man. 

Discussion should center around 
these issues as summarizers of “impor- 
tant decisions to be made by us,” but 
these should be Per vamp by others 
which the students propose. Study and 
comparison of the conclusions should 
provide an interesting class study. 

As an extension of this study, the 
class could name the factors and forces 
which underlie the issues stated. For 
example, these are involved in the first 
issue (total war and the anti-demo- 
cratic revolution) : how did American de- 
mocracy develop, what does democracy 
mean in America, how do totalitarian 
governments differ from ours, are the 
various types of government: inimical, 
is there a threat to our democracy from 
the dictatorships, should we fight for 
democracy even though it might involve 
a temporary regimentation to do so? 

On ‘the bests of the factors and forces 
mentioned by Dr. Lindeman in his dis- 
cussion of the second issue (selecting a 
President and other officials), the class 
could consider how “persons” might 
vote: how they might evaluate these 
factors, how they feel Dr. Lindeman 
or Dr. James Truslow Adams (and oth- 
ers) might vote. 


Our Far Eastern Policy (P. 8) 


Modern history classes have tended 
to ignore the problems of the Far East 
except on the Coast where courses in 
Problems of the Pacific Rim are com- 
mon. Other schools might well use the 
current crisis as an opportunity to de- 









velop a wilt on the Pas Maser Wy col. 
lect materials 


for a such a study later 
in the semester or . Dr. Com- 
mager’s article might be used with last 
week’s article, “ in the Far 
East” (Scholastic, October 7, 1940; 
pp. 5-6, ff.), to initiate such a study 
Bowman’s am on the. Far East in 
The New W will help to orient the 
teacher as well as ~ students. Books 
on the East, ies of Asia, reports of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations (129 
E. 52nd St., New York City), Headline 
Books (War in China, Clash in the 
Pacific), World Affairs Pamphlets 
(Showdown in the Orient) give mate- 
rials which can be used in the classroom 
and bibliographies for additional study. 
Propaganda may be obtained from vari- 
ous sources which may be evaluated by 
the class. 

The suggestion made in these 
sohuans eet Wee Sima Ms 
used as an opportunity for intercultural 
education should be ied 

For a single period lesson, the class 
should seek to understand the reasons 
given for our interest in the Far East, 
should discuss the implications of these 
for forceful action, and should consider 
the possible results which forceful ac- 
tion might have. 

Teachers should call students’ atten- 
tion to Dr. Commager’s lead article in 
the New York Times Magazine for Oc- 
tober 6, “Party Strife; Sign of Health.” 


James Otis and the Writs of 
Assistance (P. 15) 


Of interest in American History 
classes is this story of resistance to ar- 
bitrary search. How did this event show 
that colonists and Englishmen were 
fighting the same battles? How did this 

roblem crop up in the Declaration of 
ndependence? In the Constitution? 
Why was this a gain for those who be 
lieved in democracy? Is there any dan- 
ger of a revival of arbitrary search and 
seizure today? Compare the methods of 
George III’s colonial government with 
those of Hitler's Germany in this 
respect. 

Play the first part of the record of 
“The Ballad for Americans.” Should 
i Otis be added as one who be 
ieved in liberty? 

Who's Who in the News (P. 13) 


People who are named in “Who's 
Who in the News” are not always found 
on the front pages of newspapers nor 
are they always referred to directly 
This week, let us try to see how often 
these four men actually appear in the 
news, whether they are mentioned 01 
not. Post these four names on the bul 
letin board. Encourage students to 
bring in clippings from papers or notes 
(not clippings from) on magazines; 
for éxample, a note saying there was @ 















picture of Mr, B in X , and a 
clipping from the news telling of a 
“chore” done in Congress which Mr. 
McCormack probably did. Most inter- 
esting will be the references to what 
these people did but for which they 
get no personal mention. Equally inter- 
esting may be one who gets much per- 
sonal mention but who is more of 

Charlie McCarthy. : 


Note on Social Studies Quiz 
(P. 12) 

This week we go from a study test 
to a test involving a phase of problem 
solving: the ability to distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinion. This test will 
aid the student in seeing that what he 
believes to be true is not necessarily a 
fact. Obviously, students my not be 
given a “mark” on a test such as this. 
If any mark is to be given, it should 

robably be given to the teachers who 
bad helped to guide the pupil in dis- 
tinguishing between fact and opinion. 
It does serve as a test of instruction if 
the teacher has taught this as a skill. 
It might also serve as a diagnostic test 
to determine if time needs to be spent 
in the social studies class on the teach- 
ing of this skill. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


The March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 

This week our geography study of 
the Far East must be expanded: Where 
is Singapore? How far is it from 
Tokyo? Where is Formosa? How near 
is it to Manila? We look, also, at our 
attitudes; what has been the effect of 
Japanese “suggestions” and “warnings”? 
Have we been more yielding or ag- 
gressive in our attitude? How can you 
tell? 

A new geography problem arises: 
Where is the Near East? Why is it im- 
portant? Why is it more important to- 
day than it was in 1914-18? 

How did your students guess on the 
World Series? Have a fan describe 
“The World Series — An American In- 


stitution.” 


Should Sisters Have Brothers? 
(P. 31) 

In classes or homerooms, discussion 
of brothers and sisters might revolve 
around these topics: 

_l. Give an example from real life 
of happy and unhappy relationships be- 
tween brothers and sisters. Who or 
what is responsible for the success or 
failure of the relationship? Where in 
literature do we find illustrations of 
each type? (Ex.: Mill on the Floss, by 
George Eliot.) 

2. Compare typical home life. in 
America today with examples of typ- 
ical family life in America one or more 
centuries ago, or in other parts of the 
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world at various times. What 
of American life today tend to inter- 
fere with family happiness? 

3. What effect did the First World 
War have on family life? The depres- 
sion? What effect will conscription or 
our possible entrance into the Second 
World War have? 

4. In what ways is there a similarity 
between requirements for successful 
family life and successful national and 
international relationships? 

5. Assuming Dr. Lawton’s descrip- 
tion of the cause and treatment of 
“spoiled” children is correct, are there 
“spoiled” nations as well as spoiled in- 
dividuals? Can the same method of 
cure be utilized with “spoiled” nations? 

Read “Life with Brother” (page 32) 
as an illustration of this problem. 





“BOOK-A-DAY TESTS” 


Vitalize your Current Literature 
classes with book tests like the 
“Book Quiz” now appearing as a 
regular feature of the English Sec- 
tion of Scholastic. For the use of 
High. School and College English 
teachers, a series of over a thou- 
sand “Book-a-Day Tests” is now 
available, dealing with both stand- 
ard and contemporary books. Each 
test has its own key. Five active 
teachers have pledged themselves 
to rend a book a week for test- 
making purposes, and to add it to 
the constantly growing series. 

Price: 5 - cents for mimeo- 
graphed copy of any test in the 
series. Write for list of 1021 
quizzes now ready, enclosing 
stamp, to: 


Book-a-Day Tests 
Box 41 
Hill City, South Dakota 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Topic Sentence (P. 19) 
I Whipped An Enemy (P. 24) 


For Language Classes 

Read The Topic “Sentence before 
using it in class. Agnes Bass suggests 
several fine exercises. Here is an addi- 
tional one: . 

Ask the class to read I Whipped an 
Enemy, underlining the topic sentences. 
Keep the emphasis here on the form, 
not the moral content. Use the essay 
casually, as material for an exercise. 
Ask a promising pupil to read his list. 
The others should check their list 
against his. Interrupt the reading for 
discussion and correction. 

Certain of these topic sentences will 
make good leads into arguments pro 
and con tobacco. Encourage such argu- 
ments. Find Jesse Stuart's answers to 
them in the essay, and encourage stu- 
dents to back his opinions with their 
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own experiences. Above all, k the 
discussion practical rather than seat 
Keep it as informal as the author has 
kept it. Students will grasp the facts 
quickly enough themselves. 


Mr. Pickwick Is Born (P. 17) 


For History of Literature Classes 

This piece and the book from which 
it comes can give rise to several long- 
term projects on the life and times of 
Dickens. Ask your librarian for plenty 
of Pickwick illustrations, mounted on 
cardboard; several copies of Pickwick 
Papers and Sketches by Boz; two or 
three solid English Histories that cover 
the period; and plenty of other Dickens 
books for those who develop a reading 
appetite. 

Choose your subject according to 
class tastes and needs. Freshmen could 
spend two profitable weeks compiling 
an anthology of laughs from Dickens, 
suplemented with a list of amusing 
characters and their attributes, and an 
account of amusing things that hap- 
pened to Dickens himself. 

Sophomores and J niors might com- 
pile a heavier “book” on Friends and 
Acquaintances of Charles Dickens, or 
Travel in Mr. Pickwick’s Day. Seniors 
might work out a volume on Getting a 
Book Published in Dickens’s Times, or 
Charles Dickens: His Own Travels. 

In all such projects, divide the work 
among the students carefully. Give each 
his particular task, his pclgs book to 
browse in, his specific fact to find in 
the library. The success of such projects 
depends on specialization. When a 
whole class assumes a single task, pupils 
feel the waste of energy and are in- 
clined to shift their burdens to the other 
tellow’s shoulder. 


To sre English and Social 
Studies 
Compile a book on travel in the Vic- 
torian era, contrasted with today’s 
travel; or make a study of Charles Dick- 
ens as a social reformer, drawing heav- 


‘ ily upon his works for reference. 


Biography, Michelangelo (P. 20) 
To Motivate Reading 
To Integrate English and World 

History 

Stock the classroom library table with 
some of the splendid literature of and 
about the Renaissance: Living Biogra- 
phies of Great Painters, by Henry and 
Dana Lee Thomas; G. F. Young's The 
Medici (Modern Library); Michelan- 
gelo, by J. Addington Symonds; Renais- 
sance Art, by Elie Faure; Men of the 
Renaissance, by Roeder; Michelangelo’s 
Sonnets, etc., etc. Borrow, too, prints 
and photos: details from. the Sistine 
Chapel, portraits of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Pope Julius II, Vittoria Colonna, etc. 





4-T Scholastic 
Include photos of equestrian statues, 
and architectural drawings. 

Spend the first half of the period 
reading Michelangelo. Tie it in with 
Scholastic’s earlier material on Renais- 
sance explorers—Columbus, Elusive Gol- 
conda. Point out that Michelangelo was 
an explorer, too, in his fashion—he tack- 
led the unknown and monstrous piece 
of stone with the same sort of vigor that 
made Columbus tackle the mysterious 
sea. Tell them that people in the 
Renaissance were more adventurous 
than moderns. They lived harder, 
fought oftener, spent more wildly, and 
died more violently. 

Then tempt them to the reading table 
by telling them that they will find pic- 
tures of the art objects they have just 
read about in the article. Ask the girls 
if they would care to see some of the 
sonnets Michelangelo wrote to Vittoria 
Colonna, or some of the rich interiors 
and costumes of the period. Interest the 
average boy with pictures of the great 

uestrian statues and architectural 
tite for the dome of St. Peter’s. Tell 


k borrowers that, if they like, they* 


can report later to the class any exciting 
things they find in their books. 





RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for 
youl Single from $2, double 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 
at the “Gateway to Times 
Square.” Quiet neighbor 
hood. 3 restaurants. 9 trans- 
portation lines withina block. ' 
Write for FREE Booklet ’D."* 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y. 
ED. B. BELL, General Manager 
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INCREASE INTEREST IN SCHOOL WORK 
A Puppet Club in your school, or a class 
puppet project will arouse the enthusiasm of 
both teachers and students. In education, use 
puppetry to improve skill in creative and 
manual arts, and increase interest in school 





work thru correlation with school subjects— 
history, literature, etc. 


Hamburg Puppet Guild Methods and 
materials save time and expense. Write 
for Price List (FREE) for information 
on Guild’s Puppet materials (including i 
Craytonite, a superior modeling materia! 
especially adapted to making puppet 
heads). 

MANUAL (50c)—a detailed guide for 


book of easily staged plays (75c) requir- =>. 
ing only 7 characters to do ALL plays. 


The Guild's “Project Plan’’ (FREE) outline for 
organizing the work of a production. 
Write also for information on The Guild’s travel- 


ing Puppetry Training Course for teachers and recre- 
ation leaders; also entertainment program for schools 
and clubs. 
Please mail the coupon to: 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD 
Dept. ST-100 Hamburg, New York 


send: 

O Price List (Free) 
Information on 

© Puppetry Training 


jourse 
© Assembly Program 


O Manual (50c) 
O “Dancing Dolls’ 


Plays (75c) 
©) Project Plan (Free) 








Scholastic Awards (Pp. 33-43) 5 
Editorial (P. 46); 
Round Table (P. 26) 


For Composition Classes 


Use these three features, plus the last 
few editions of Saplings, to orient your 
class to Scholastic Awards. Ask a good 
reader to read the Editorial aloud. Then 
ask how many students feel themselves 
qualified to try out for this F yest 
Awards. If only a few respond, tell 
them they’ve missed the point of the 
editorial: its p se is to prove that 
everybody is qualified at least to try. 

en ask them to turn to the Round 
Table, where they can read the sort of 
work which will qualify for Scholastic 
Awards, Invite their comment and crit- 
icism. Encourage them to say that they 
can do as well, and invite them to re- 
call and to remind each other of experi- 
ences which they have had and which 
might serve as material for a story, a 
sketch, a poem. 

Suggest that they turn to the page 
of rales for the Literary Division and 
read the announcement under “Poetry.” 
They'll note that all work accepted for 
publication will automatically be con- 
sidered by the judges. Tell them how 
Miss Van de Water writes criticisms and 
suggestions to contributors, helping 
them to improve. Elizabeth Ann Mc- 
Farland, last year’s winner, first prize 
poetry and second prize short story, 
came up through the Round Table. Sug- 
gest that they, also, profit by sending 
their work to the Round Table from 
time to time this year. 

And, throughout the next few 
months, keep an eye on their recita- 
tions, themes, and conversations for sub- 
jects that interest and excite them. 
Every now and then suggest, “That’s 
the sort of material that deserves a try 
for Scholastic Awards.” 


Short Story: Dusk (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


This is a “short short” story—and a 
classic of its kind. Its economy is the 
richest lesson which can be drawn from 
it—how much it accomplishes in a ve 
little space. Unfortunately, the world is 
flooded with bad “short shorts” these 
days. A good trick would be to compare 
Dusk with one of the forced, ground- 
out examples of this variety—you can 
find one in almost any weekly popular 
magazine. Students who show a partic- 
ular liking for Dusk should be steered 
toward O. Henry. The trick ending and 
the brief, brisk manner of telling a story 
are at their best in his works. 


Poetry Corner (P. 23) 
For History of Literature Classes 


Assign this week’s Poetry Corner for 
outside reading. In preparation for class 


_the Land,” which te 


work, stock the library table with recent 
issues of H. ae + Me : 
New Republic, New Yorker. Next day, 
ask what 1 Miss Van de Water 
has drawn between our times and the 
days of the Cavalier Poets. Suggest that 
they prove the fact that we have two 
distinct classes of modern poets by find- 
ing and reading some of the poems in 
the magazines. 


Previews of Coming Attractions 


With this issue Scholastic ends twenty 
years of publication. Next week comes 
the special Twentieth Anniv 
Number. Here will be presented the 
best examples of student work in short 
story, poetry and essay, and the contri- 
bution that Scholastic has made to pub- 
lic education during those years. 

In the English section there will be a 
radio adaptation of Sixteen, Scholastic 
prize story award and many other re- 
tro ive selections. The Social 
Studies section will contain the usual 
classroom features. 





Organizing Washington Trips 

A new organization has been established 
in Washington, D. C., the National Capital 
School Visitors Council, to increase the 
civic education value of student and 
teacher travel to the nation’s capital. The 
Council is a non-profit organization, under 
the direction of Dr. Henry M. Willard, 
president of the Bureau of Universal 
Travel. 

The main feature of the Council’s pro- 

am in the current academic year is to 
hold two Institutes of Nati Govern- 
ment in Washington, each comprising a 
carefully arranged program of conferences 
with government officials and others. One, 
—— for teachers of the social studies, 
will take place during Easter week, 1941; 
the other is for a selected group of sec- 
ondary school juniors and seniors. 

The Council also proposes to furnish ad- 
vice to schools requesting it on such 
matters as the use of preparatory mate- 
rials (reading, visual aids, document 
films, etc.). Inquiries regarding the wo: 
of the organization may be addressed to 
National Capital School Visitors Council, 
Evans Building, 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Electrical Cooperatives Movie 

The new motion picture, “Power and 
“A the eel story 
of how cooperatives are brin electric 
power to re of theese of Ameri- 
can farm homes, will be distributed by 
RKO-Radio Pictures. “Power and the 
Land” was made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration under the direction of 
Joris Ivens with the commentary specially 
written by the noted author, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. The film tells the story of the 
changes being introduced on farms and in 
farm homes labor-saving electric- 
ity in terms of one family, the i 
living near St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
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a 
smoked,” James said, “I certainly 
wouldn’t start it now.” ; : 

I laughed at James’ advice. H 
was nine years younger than 1. 1 
had taught him in school and had 
given him advice about smoking 
when he was quite small. I didnt 
take his advice any more than he 
had taken mine. I had to live and 
learn the way he had. I had to live 
and learn like other young men. 

It was in 1986 that I attended the 
belling in W-Hollow and smoked 
my first cigars. That was the begin- 
ning. I started smoking. I made men 
move away from me on busses. | 
made old seasoned smokers leave the 
smoking compartments on trains. I 
smoked like this for four years and 
eighty-nine days I was a one-man 
furnace. I was a saw-mill boiler’s 
puffing smoke-stack. 

Ill give you approximately the 


have paid up a small insurance pol- 
icy. 


Now smoking cigars was not all 
tor me. While I was in England on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, I learned 
to smoke a pipe. Cigars were quite 
small there as compared to the 
American cigars — and they were 
much dearer in price since all to- 
baccos were imported. Many days 
I have smoked a tin of tobacco in a 
day. I smoked at least 516 tins of 
tobacco at a cost of fifteen cents per 
tin. That made an extra $77.40 
added to my cigar cost of $875.50. 
My smoking for four years and 
eighty-nine days cost me at the low- 
est approximation $952.90. . (This 
does not include the three eee 
chairs that I went to sleep in an 
woke up to find on fire. I had to pay 
for these. Nor does this cost include 
the one bed I set on fire and had to 
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My brother and I rode our mules home up the hollow. I smoked both cigars. I felt 
fine... . I had done something that I had never done before. 


number of cigars that I smoked 
while I was a slave to this weed. I 
averaged no’ less than ten cigars a 
day and some days I smoked 4s 
many as twenty-five cigars. I craved 
them. I had to have them. And not 
only did I like the smoke but I 
chewed the ends of the cigars. I had 
to light another cigar—chew the end 
of it and smoke it at the same time. 
At a low estimation I smoked 15,490 
cigars. Put this many cigars in a pile 
and it would be equal to a small 
haystack. Yet the smoke from all 
these cigars went into my system. 
My lowest estimate of cost for my 
four years of enslavement to the 


cigar habit was $875.50. This would 


pay for. Nor does this include the six 
suits and two overcoats of my own 
that cigar ashes set on fire and burnt 
holes in and I had to have fixed. ) 

I looked in the mirror at my once- 
white teeth, now as yellow with to- 
bacco-stain as an October pumpkin. 
It made me sick to look at them. 
People had commented about my 
white teeth. They didn’t comment 
now. 

All of my life, I had fought against 
the control of people. I had bragged 
about my independence. I was an 
individualist — and now I had bowed 
not to man — but to a weed —a puff 
of tobacco smoke. 

I got t6 the place that I had to 
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break away trom my master. I 
couldn't be a subject any longer. I'd 
gotten into this thing myself and I 
would be man enough to quit it. I 
wouldn't stand it any longer. I be- 
gan to feel the harm it was doing my 
body. It was ruining my teeth. It 
had spoiled the taste in my mouth. 
It had coated my tongue. I didn’t 
have the life and the pep that I'd 
once had. If I had run one-hundred 
yards at topspeed, I would have 
fainted. I had run everything from 
the two miles up in college. I said I 
would quit tobacco and I meant to 
quit it. I would hate to be too weak- 
willed to quit a thing that was hurt- 
ing me. I said I would quit and I 
did quit. 

It hurt me when I wanted tobacco 
and wouldn't let myself have it. But 
I wouldn't turn to it—no matter 
how much I suffered. I determined 
not to touch it. The first day I was 
so on edge when I couldn't get to- 
bacco that if a person said a thing 
to me I didn’t like, I wanted to fight 
that person. If a person said a thing 
to me that was the least bit funny, I 
laughed and laughed hysterically — 
and once at a sad thing someone 
said, I wept: I couldn't even write a 
letter that day. I couldn't do any- 
thing. It was the hardest day I’ve 
ever lived in my life — that day that 
I quit tobacco. But the next day I 
suffered less and the third day I suf- 
fered still less. I never went back to 
tobacco. I didn’t retract. I wouldn’t 
give one inch. I intended to fight it 
through to a finish. 

Since I have quit tobacco, I feel 
like a new man. I am my old self 
again. The surge of youth — swift as 
a mountain stream runs in my veins. 
My teeth, though not white as they 
once were, don't look like the back- 
wall of a furnace. I can sit down at 
a typewriter now and never get up 
until I have finished a ten-thousand 
word short story. I can run a mile 
without fainting. I am myself — 
strong as a lion, hearty for food as a 
hounddog. I feel like shouting to the 
boys and girls of this nation to “lay 
off’ tobacco. They will sooner or 
later learn what it will do to the only 
bodies they will ever have. They 
will learn it is an expensive habit. I 
am not a crusader and I am not a 
fanatic. I am not a sissy or a softie 
among men. I am one of the tough- 
est. I.know what I’m talking about 
by actual experience. 








Edited by Charlotie Van de Water 


our page today. The aptness 

of the Latin verbs chosen 
makes the following verses truly 
witty. 


6 Je and youthful jollity” rule 


The Tragedy of the Latin Test 


A senior went to his Latin class, 
(Amo, amare, amatus) 

And heard of a test he needs must pass. 
(Porto, portare, portatus) 


He hurried home with fastest gait, 
(Ego, egere, actus) 

‘alled his girl to break their date. 
(Frango, frangere, fractus ) 


© 
He grasped his book, and with a sigh 
(Armo, armare, armatus) 
He vowed he’d learn those verbs or die. 
(Capto, captare, captatus) 


“Come dine, come dine,” his mother 
cried. 

(Gusto, gustare, gustatus) 

“I can’t lose time,” the boy replied. 

(Clamo, clamare, clamatus) 


The moon rose high, the moon sank 
low, 

(Placo, placare, placatus) 

Before that lad to bed did go. 

(Patior, pati, passus) 


So well he knew his every verb 
(Celo, celare, celatus) 

This Latin test could not disturb. 
(Probo, probare, probatus) 

The teacher stands before the class, 
(Paro, parare, paratus) 

“I hope that each and all will pass.” 


(Suadeo, suadere, suasus) 


“Today we shall not conjugate;” 
(Fallo, fallere, falsus) 

“Today we shall but sight-translate.” 
(Scindo, scindere, scissus) 





LITERARY AWARDS 


In this issue of Scholastic we an- 
nounce our 17th Annual Scholas- 
tic Awards. Contributors to the 
Round Table will be interested in 
reading the rules and instructions 
for entering their short stories, 
poetry, essays, literary articles, 
book reviews, etc., in the Literary 
Division of the Awards. See page 











Oh let us weep our senior’s plight, 
(Flamo, flamare, flamatus) 

For he could not translate at sight. 
(DAMNO, DAMNARE, DAMNATUS) 


Mary-Sue Tuck, 17 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 
Miss Mary L. Beech, Teacher 


No words are wasted, but all the 
amusing details of the scene are 
picked up by the skilful author of 
“Shopping.” 


Shopping 

The time has come, I’m atraid, for me 
to go shopping. I shudder at the thought. 
Whenever i enter a shop, it is as if a lamb 
were entering a lion’s pe The clerks eye 
me gloatingly and think, “Oh boy! Here’s 
where we get rid of that little purple num- 
ber—left over from last summer.” And. the 
trouble is, they usually do. I have no sales 
resistance whatever. 

Out of the corner of my eye I glance 
furtively at the clerks, who pe He a huddle, 
discussing me. Finally one detaches herself 
and approaches. I brace myself and blare, 
“Have you any spring suits?” 


She looks me over and states, “You must ~ 


take about a sixteen.” 

“Fourteen,” I reply with dignity. She 
eyes me disbelieving and vanishes into the 
stock room. Sometimes at this point I turn 
and flee. If I stay I always wish I hadn't. 

After trying on strange creations till I 
am ready to drop, I am confronted with 
an especially horrible one. “This is a sweet 
little number,” the clerk croons softly. “It’s 
not exactly a suit, but it’s so dear.” 

I find myself being manipulated into it 
and dragged blushing to the big mirror, 
where I survey myself sadly. 

“My, it fits beautifully,” the clerk re- 
marks, in a voice simply dri ping with per- 
suasion. All the other clerks rally around 
and try to help the cause by telling me 
that it makes me look ten pounds lighter 
and ten years younger. 

“But it isn’t -——” I begin feebly. 

“It’s the most becoming thing you could 
find,” my captors chant in unison, looking 
me sternly in the sn Their manner shows 
clearly that they have no patience with 
undecided. females who don’t know what’s 
good for them. 

Customers begin to stare. The clerk van- 
ishes into the stock room again. She’s de- 
termined to sell me something or die in 
the attempt. I look in the mirror again 
and decide that I could do worse. Maybe 
it isn’t the dress that’s so bad; maybe it’s 
just me. So I rip it off and utter fatal 
words, “I'll take it.” i beams hap- 
pily upon. me and the clerk sends me off 
with 


e and her blessing. 
I gave to the gummage sale 


Recent! 


including 
| ficient postage will be returned and 
individual comment will be given 
to contributions accompanied by 
postage at the discretion of the 
editor. Contributions may be in 
any literary form adapted to our 
page length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for the 
annual Scholastic Awards, but for 
the Awards a total of at least one 
hundred lines of verse should be 
submitted. 



























three such dresses, and now | have to 


start shopping again. I shall buy several 
dresses that I rather dislike, give them to 
some charity and start all over again. It 
is a vicious circle, but I have become quite 
resigned to it. 


Virginia Morrison, 17 

Missoula (Montana) County High 
School 

Miss Helen Fink, Teacher 


I am not sure that the following 
ee on this page, for the 
stanza touches a sincere note. 

The touch of the poem is light, how- 


ever, and suggests that it is not 
meant to be taken seriously. 
If Men Still Love 


Brother, that loves a girl as I, 
Ten thousand years from now, 
Caught by a twinkle in her eye, 
Under a lifted brow, 


Or by the perfume of her hair, 
So fragrant and so fine, 
I cannot think your thoughts will fare 


Much different from mine. ; 


Should she some.day confess to you 

Her love was merely play, 

Where would your thoughts go wander- 
ing to? 

What would you want to say? 


The love you built up in your heart 
Because you found her fai 

May die; yet still it liveg in part; 

It goes, but still is there. 


Oh brother, in ten thousand years, 
If you have learned by-then 
That women bring not love but tears, 
You're just like former men. 
George Makibbin, 17 
Balboa (Canal Zone) High School 
‘Miss. Katherine E. Jessup, Teacher 
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Michelangelo 
(Concluded from page 22) 


upon the walls of the Sistine Chapel. 
This painting is a companion piece to 
the Creation which, a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, he had painted upon the 
ceiling of that chapel. 

One day, as he was working on the 
Last Judgment, he fell from scaf- 
folding and severely hurt his leg. Dis- 
couraged over the accident, he crawled 
home and shut himself up to die. But 
a doctor climbed in through the window 
and nursed him back to health. He re- 
turned to his enormous task and com- 
pleted it on Christmas Eve, 1541. 

Michelangelo finished the Last Judg- 
ment at the ripe old age of sixty-six. He 
was rich now and famous and the envy 
of all the artists of the world. Yet he 
was more unhappy than ever. For he 
had to pay the — of a long life— 
the loss of his dearest friends, one by 
one. Within a very short time three of 
them died. The first was a boy of fif- 
teen, a young artist whom the childless 
Michelangelo had loved with the tend- 
erness of a father. The second was the 
boy’s uncle, Riccio, Michelangelo's 
financial adviser and most ardent ad- 
mirer. But the greatest of all was the 
third blow—the death of Vittoria 
Colonna. This brilliant and beautiful 
mystic was the only woman who had 
shown more than mere admiration for 
Michelangelo. For years they had in- 
terwoven their sentiments toward each 
other into a garland of letters and son- 


nets which are among the treasures of 


Italian literature. then, suddenly, 
his belated dream of love came to an 
abrupt end. As he stood by the body 
of the woman he had idolized but had 
never embraced, he took her cold hand 


and kissed it. “Nothing,” he later con-- 


fided to orie of his intimate apprentices, 
“grieves me more than the fact that, 
even on her deathbed, I dared to kiss 
only her hand and not her lips.” 

’ And thus was the lonely. old artist 
deprived of his last chance at mortal 
happiness. The death of Vittoria Colon- 
na brought about a breakdown in his 
health. For weeks he lay critically ill. 
His great life was apparently nearing 
its end. 

But he recovered. For his labor was 
not yet completed. He was to give the 
world one more masterpiece—considered 
by many the greatest of all his master- 
shecia-tidbien the final summons came. 
He was seventy-three years old when 
the Pope asked him to design the new 
dome for St. Peter’s. He refused. For 
he felt too old to undertake so tre- 
mendous a task. But the Pepe insisted, 
and finally Michelangelo consented—on 
one condition. He would receive no pay 
for this work. At most he would be able 
to give only a few months to this task, 
ch a year or two if the fates 
would be unusually kind to him. 

And so, with this reservation, he un- 
dertook the job. For sixteen years he 
kept at it, the power of his body and 
his mind undiminished to the end. 
Finally, at the age of eighty-nine, he 
rested from his la 





BOOK QUIZ 


THE YEARLING, by 
Rawlings (Scribner). 
It you have read this book, see how 


many of the correct answers you can pick. 
(Key on page 28). 


Marjorie 


1. Lem He the fine English gun tor: 
a old julia ‘ 
b. the new dog, Perk. 


c. a coon tor Fodder-wing. 
d. a baby fox. . 
Behind the big magnolia, Fodder- 
wing: 
a. saw the cranes dance. 
b. killed the rattlesnake. 
c. saw a Spaniard on a black horse. 
d. met phe spareens night. 
Jody could not have the mouth organ: 
a. because he told a lie. 
b. after he ran away from Penny. 
c. after he threw the potato. 
d. because he slapped Eulalie. 
- Penny shot the doe-deer for: 
a. wrath at her ruining the garden. 
b. food when Jody was ill. 
c. bait to track Slewfoot. 
d. the liver to draw out the poison. 
' Mrs. Baxter and Jody had lived with: 
a. the Forresters during the war. 
b. Grandma Hutto during the war 


c, Great-grandma Baxter 
d. Oliver in his Thingy 
. Jody was less lonely tor Fodder-wing: 
a. after watching the raccoons. 
b. when Slewfoot was killed. 
ce. during the long rain. 
d. after trapping the baby eagle. 
. During the seven-day rain: 
a. Twink Weatherby went away. 
b. the Baxters dried corn and peas. 
c. Jody made flutter-mills. 
d. Penny walked twice to the store. 
. During the fight over Twink: 
a. Jody was knocked unconscious. 
b. broke Penny's arm. 
c. Lem’s dog bit Oliver. , 
d. Oliver lost the silver horseshoe. 
. The burning of Grandma Hutto’s 
house 
. was due to a curtain and a candle. 
. was Flag’s fault, really. 
. was traced to the Indian squaw. 
. was the Forresters’ revenge. 
. While trailing Slewfoot, Penny t 
. — his powder in vain. ea 
, strength carrying Ri 
c. a night en Nellie’s cabin, 
d his ambition for Baxter's Island. 


—ALICE MAC CULLOCH 
Next Book Quiz will be on Edna Fer- 


ber’s Cimarron, in Oct. 28 issue. Read it 
first ; 
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But not altogether.. He spent the last 
months of his life designing and hewing 
out the statues for his own monument. 
There were to be four statues in all— 
Christ taken down from the cross, sup- 
xo the Madonna, who in turn is 
sustained by the helping hands of Mary 
Magdalen and Nicodemus. The face of 
Nicodemus is covered by a heavy cowl. 
But the features showing through the 
cowl are the grief-stricken features of 
Michelangelo. 

On February 12, 1654, he stood all 
day working on the figure of Christ. On 
the fourteenth he went out on horse- 
back in a pelting rain. Four days later, 
still in his full consciousness, he died. 

On his deathbed he regretted, not 
the cessation of his life, but the end 
of his labors. “I am dying,” he said to 
Cardinal Salviati, who was ministering 
to him, “when I have scarcely got 
through learning the A B C of art. 
I was just getting ready for miy real 
work!” 

This condensed chapter is from Living 
Biographies of Great Painters, by Henry 
Thomas and Dana Lee Thomas. Reprinted 
by permission of the Garden City Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 





Words to the Wise 


A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Why waste words? For each phrase 
in italics try to find one word that ex- 
presses the same idea. Then check with 
the kev on page 28. 

. sward ft. retract 

. mitigated g depreciation 
. unobtrusively h. invincible 

. dispersed i. refractory 

. quandary |. perpetuate 

1. This monument will preserve for 
posterity the name of a great man. 

2. The dogs romped happily over 
the expanse of green lawn 

8. Your decision places me in a dif 
ficult and perplexing situation. 

4. The defeated candidate left the 
hall without attracting attention. 

5. 1 made this statement in good 
taith, and I won’t take back what | said. 

6. A student not amenable to dis 
cipline can spoil the reputation of a 
school. 

7. The army was scattered to the 
winds by the crushing onslaught of the 
mechanized units. 

8. The loss in value ot this property 
amounts to two thousand dollars. 

9. The evils of child labor are made 
less severe by the new law. 

10. “Our cause is incapable of de- 
featl” shouted the orator. 
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Mr. Pickwick 


(Concluded from page 18) 


slow, though their writing had been so 
swift. The first chapter had been ready. 
in a day; two days later Charles told 
Catherine (Mrs. Dickens) that Pick- 
wick and his friends were on the 
Rochester coach “going on swimmingly, 
in company with a very different char- 
acter from any I have yet described, 
who I flatter myself will make a de- 
cided hit.” That was Jingle, of course. 
“I want to get them from the Ball to 
their Inn, before I go to bed,” he went 
on, “and I think that will take me until 
one or two oclock at the earliest. The 
publishers will be here in the morning.” 
Even Jingle did not at first create any 
_ excitement. Charles came home 
trom Chalk to find three of Seymour's 
plates for the second number, and 
wrote thanking him for “the pains you 
have Ancrmeiess upon our mutual friend, 
Mr. Pickwick,” congratulating him, on 
a success now assured. But“the letter 
went on: 

“I have now another reason for 

troubling you. It is this. I am extremely 
anxious about “The Stroller’s Tale’ . . 
I have seen you design for an etching to 
accompany it. I think it extremely good, 
but still it is not quite my idea; and 
as I feel so very solicitous to have it as 
complete as possible, I shall feel per- 
sonally obliged to you if you will make 
another drawing . . . 

“The alterations I want I will en- 
deavor to explain. I think the woman 
should be younger, the ‘dismal-man’ 
decidedly should, and he should be less 
miserable in appearance. To communi- 
cate an interest to the plate, his whole 
appearance should express more sym- 
pathy and solicitude: and while I repre- 
sented the sick man emaciated and 
dying, I would not make him -too re- 
—s The furniture of the room, you 

ave depicted admirably”—and would 
Seymour come around next Sunday eve- 
ning, the only night Charles would be 
disengaged, to talk it over with Charles 
and the publishers? Artist and author 
had never as yet seen each other. 

Seymour came to the meeting on 
Sunday evening, went home, worked 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1-j 6-i 
2—a 7-d 
3-e 82 
4-c 9 
5—f 10—h 


Key to “Book Quiz” 


1—b. 4—d. 8—a. 

2—c. 5—b. 9—d. 

38—c. 6—a. 10—c. 
7b. 


all night on the alterations, and killed 
himself in the morning. It left the new 
undertaking in the greatest danger. It 
may be seen why Henry Burnett, who 
came at once on hearing the news, 
should speak of Charles’s “consterna- 
tion, disappointment and anxiety” over 
the death of Seymour, without mention- 
ing grief. The golden road ‘seemed 
blocked at the outset of the journey. 
What other artist could be found, all 
in a moment like this, to carry on? 
This was far more important than 
we can easily realize, accustomed as we 
are to illustrators who often disregard 
and sometimes contradict their authors. 
The pains Dickens took to pass on into 
the pictures not only the shape but 
the spirit of his characters and their 
surroundings have more to do with the 
vitality of his people than we — 
understand. Just as Charles had t 


‘power to call up a person with a 


phrase by which he may be instantly * 


identified, so he expected his artists to 
catch the same quality and call it up 
in the same unmistakable manner. He 
insisted that the public must be made 
to recognize Pickwick, Jingle, Winkle, 
anyone he gave it, at a glance when- 
ever met, and his power to communi- 
cate this image to his illustrators made 
the ple they drew instantly recog- 
nized. And now the. Pickwickians, 
whom Seymour had taught the public 
to recognize under certain forms, must 
be drawn anew, by a strange and un 
accustomed hand! Every child knows 
how you lose confidence in a character 
if the pictures make him look one way 
on one page and another on the next, 
A well-known artist, Robert William 
Buss, was thrust into the work. He was 
not familiar with this technique and 
had no time to learn. The plates he 
made were put into the next number 
but afterwards suppressed, so that 
copies containing them are co nd- 
ingly rare. Hearing that an illustrator 
was wanted on Pickwick, a tall young 
gentleman, handsome in spite of a 
bioken nose, brought a olio of 
sketches to Charles and asked for the 
job. Charles thought, truly enough, 
that these sketches did not have the 
sharp, sure characterization he needed; 
these women were pretty, but they 
wee =~ pretty, woman. It is 
a thought so, or perha: 
William SMalepeace ater t 
not have been a novelist. 


aunt, made another. Put it side by 
side with the first unfortunate effort, 
and will see just what Dickens 
iad been seco Now he had it—the 






AMERICAN FOLKSONGS 


A phonographic library of 200 folk. 
songs and ballads that were written by 
Southern sharecroppers during their re- 
cent migration to the orchards and 
fields of California has been collected 
and presented to the Library of Con- 

ess. The two instructors at New York’s 

ity College who collected and record- 
ed the songs report that one of the 
ballads was com by a homesick 
14-year-old boy Paducah, Texas. 


TRAMP POET 


William Henry Davies, Welsh poet, 
died on pets dh 26 at. his home in 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, at the age 
of 69. This self-styled “tramp” poet be- 
gan writing at the age of 34, drawing 
on his experiences as a laces-and-pins 
pedlar in England,. and his six-year 
vagabondage in our own country for 
most of his work. George Bernard Shaw 
was the first to recognize his talent, 
= him the boost to bring 

im to the attention of other critics. 


From then on his poems and stories of - 


tramp life in America became increas- 
ingly popular, culminating in a Doctor 
of Literature — awarded by the 
University of Wales in 1920. By 1939 
Mr. Davies had published 39 books ot 
poetry and prose. You'll find a Poetry 
Corner about him in the April 15, 1939 
issue of Scholastic in which two of his 
best known poems, “In May” and “The 
Sleepers,” are printed. 





wickian adventure. Brown signed him- 
self Phiz, to match Charles’s Boz. The 
dress, the general ions of the 
Pickwick Club remai the same, but 
the glum look the unwilling hand of 
Seymour had put on their faces disap- 

ared. Mr. Pickwick, comparativel/ 

ard-faced as he stands on the chair or 
helps Mr. Winkle soothe “the refrac- 
tory . steed,” smooths out the lines 
around his mouth and grows steadily 
more benevolent. 

Phiz came on the scene in the nick 
oi time. Someone was coming. 
Someone came in xr Ten. Most 
of our ies of themselves at 
the first plate in that chapter where 
Sam We greg tes vga he had 
just lighted on the page, alert, ™ 
perturbable, immortal. 


Reprinted from ee oe 
Dickens, by May Lambton Boh. 
Need & Company, publishirs. 
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DUSK 


ORMAN GORTSBY sat on a 
N bench in the Park, with his 

back to a strip of bush-planted 
sward, fenced by the park railings, 
and the Row fronting him across a 
wide stretch of carriage drive. Hyde 
Park Corner, with its rattle and hoot 
of traffic, lay immediately to his 
right. It was some thirty minutes 
ast six on an early March evening, 
and dusk had fallen heavily over the 
scene, dusk mitigated by some faint 
moonlight and many street lamps. 
There was a wide emptiness over 
road and sidewalk, and yet there 
were many unconsidered — 
moving silently through the half- 
light or dotted unobtrusively on 
bench and chair, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the shadowed gloom 
in which they sat. 

The scene pleased Gortsby and 
harmonized with his present mood. 
Dusk, to his mind, was the hour of 
the defeated. Men and women, who 
had fought and lost, who hid their 
fallen fortunes and dead hopes as 
far as possible from the scrutiny of 
the curious, came forth in this hour 
of gloaming, when their shabby 
clothes and bowed shoulders and 
unhappy eyes might pass unnoticed, 
or, at any rate unrecognized. 


A king that is conquered must see 
strange looks, 
So bitter a thing is the heart of 


man 


The wanderers in the dusk did not 
choose to havé strange looks fasten 
on them, therefore they came out in 
this bat-fashion, taking their pleasure 
sadly in a pleasure-ground that had 
emptied of its rightful occupants. 
Beyond the sheltering screen of 
bushes and palings came a realm of 
brilliant lights and noisy, rushi 
trafic. A blazing, many-ti 
stretch of windows shone through 


the dusk and almost dispersed it, | 


marking the haunts of those other 
people who held their own in life 
struggle, or at any rate had not had 
to admit failure. So Gortsby’s imag- 
ination pictured things as he: sat on 
his bench in the almost deserted 


Note: Im Social Studies Edition, pages 17 w 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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A Very English Little Story in Which a Master of | 


Surprise Plays Tiddle-de-W inks With a Cake of Soap 
By “Saki” (H. H. Munro) 


walk. He was in a mood to count 


himself among the defeated. Money 


troubles did not press on him; had he 
so wished he could have strolled into 
the thoroughfares of light and noise, 
and taken his place among the jos- 
tling ranks of those who enjoyed 
prosperity or struggled for it. He had 
failed in a more subtle ambition, and 
for the moment he was heart sore 
and disillusioned, and not disinclined 
to take a certain cynical pleasure in 
observing and labeling his fellow 
wanderers as they went their ways 
in the dark stretches between the 
lamp-lights. 

On the bench by his side sat an 
elderly gentleman with a droopin 
air of defiance that was probably the 
remaining vestige of self-respect in 
an individual who had ceased to de- 
fy successfully anybody or anything. 
His clothes could scarcely be called 
shabby, at least they passed muster 
in the half-light, but one’s imagina- 
tion could not have pictured the 
wearer embarking on the purchase 
of a half-crown box of chocolates or 
laying out ninépence on a carna- 
tion buttonhole. He belonged un- 
mistakably to that forlorn orchestra 
to whose piping no one dances; he 
was one of the world’s lamenters 
who induces no responsive weeping. 


As Gortshy retraced his steps past the 
seat he saw an elderly gentleman poking 
and peering beneath it. 


As he rose to go Gortsby imagined 
him returning to a home circle where 
he was snub and of no account, 
or to some bleak lodging where his 
ability to pay a weekly bill was the 
beginning and end of the interest he 
inspired. His retreating figure van- 
ished slowly into the shadows, and 
his place on the-bench was taken al- 
most immediately by a young man, 
fairly well dressed but scarcely more 
cheerful of mien than his predeces- 
sor. As if to emphasize the fact that 
the world went badly with him the 
new-comer unburdened himself of 
an angry and very audible expletive 
as he flung himself into the seat. 

“You don’t seem in a very good 
temper,” said Gortsby, judging that 
he was expected to take due notice 
of the demonstration. 

The young man turned to him 
with a look of disarming frankness 
which put him instantly on his guard. 


“You wouldn't be in a good tem- 
per if you were in the fix I’m in,” he 
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said: “I’ve done the silliest thing I've 
ever done in my life.” 

“Yes?” said Gortsby dispassionately. 

“Came up this afternoon, meaning 
to stay at the Patagonian Hotel in 
Berkshire Square,” continued the young 
man; “When I got there I found it ha 
been pulled down some weeks ago and 
-a cinema theatre run up on the site. 
The taxi driver recommended me to 
another hotel some way off and i went 
there. I just sent a letter to my people, 


giving them the address, and then I - 


went out to buy some soap—Id for- 
gotten to pack any and I hate using 
hotel soap. Then I strolled about a bit, 
had a drink at a bar and looked at the 
shops, and when I came to turn my 
“7 back to the hotel I suddenly 
realized that I didn’t remember its name 
or even what street it was in. There’s 
a nice predicament for a fellow who 
hasn't any friends or connections in 
London! Of course I can wire to m 
ple for the address, but they wont 
ave got my letter till to-morrow; mean- 
time I'm without money, came out with 
about a shilling on me, which went in 
buying the soap and getting the drink, 
and here I am, wandering about with 
twopence in my pocket and nowhere to 
go for the night.” 

There was an eloquent pause after 
the story had been told. “I suppose 
you think I’ve spun you rather an im- 
possible yarn,” the young man said pres- 
ently, with a suggestion of resentment 
in his voice. 

“Not at all impossible,” said Gortsby 
judicially; “I remember doing exactly 
the same thing once in a foreign capital, 
and on that occasion there were two 
of us, which made it more remarkable. 
Luckily we remembered that the hotel 
was on a sort of canal, and when we 
struck the canal we were able to find 
our way back to the hotel.” : 

The youth brightened at the reminis- 
cence. “In a foreign city I wouldn't 
mind so much,” he said;*“one could go 
to one’s own Consul and get the 
requisite help from him. Here in one’s 
own land one is far more derelict if one 
gets into a fix. Unless I ean find some 
decent chap to swallow my story and 
lend me some money I seem likely to 
spend the night on the Embankment. 
I'm glad, anyhow, that you don’t think 
the story outrageously improbable.” 

He threw a good deal of warmth into 
the last remark, as though -perhaps to 
indicate his hope that Gortsby did not 
fall far short of the requisite decency. 

“Of course,” said Gortsby slowly, “the 
weak point of your story is that you 
can’t produce the soap.” 

The young man sat forward hurried- 
ly, felt rapidly in the pockets of his 
overcoat, and then jumped to his feet. 

“I must have lost it,” he muttered 
angrily 





“SAKI” 


Hector Hugh Munro, better known as 
Saki, was born at Akyab, Burma, in 
1870. When he was two, he' and a 
brother and sister were taken to England 
where they grew up under the stern 
tutelage of two aunts. Thrown on their 
own resources, the three children created 
a world of their own — a world out of 
which have come many of Saki’s best 
short stories. 

Although he was well known as an 
author during his life-time, it was not 
until after he had been killed in the last 
war in 1916 that Saki achieved interna- 
tional fame. He has been especially pop- 
ular with American readers who see a 
close kinship with our own O. Henry. 
Christopher Morley says “Both Saki and 
O. Henry are masters of the park-bench 
setting. Saki was less insistent on twist- 
ing the story’s tail, but an equal master 
of surprise when he chose. Let the lover 
of O. Henry read ‘Dusk,’ or ‘The Mouse,’ 
or *The Reticence of Lady Anne,’ or 
‘The Open Window,’ and see what I 
mean.” 

For a first-hand and warm-hearted ac- 
count of this week’s author, we recom- 
mend to you the biography of Saki writ- 
ten by his sister Ethel, which appears at 
the back of the Viking Press edition of 
the Complete Short Stories. 





“To lose an hotel and a cake of soap 
on one afternoon suggests wilful care- 
lessness,” said Gortsby, but the. youn 
man scarcely waited to hear the end of 
the remark. He flitted away down the 
path, his head held high, with an air of 
somewhat jaded jauntiness. 

“It was a pity,” mused Gortsby; “the 
going out to get one’s own soap was the 
one convincing touch in the whole story, 
and yet it was just that little detail that 
brought .1im to grief. If he had had the 
brilliant forethought to provide himself 
with a cake of Soap, re and sealed 
with all the solicitude of the chemist’s 








escaped him. Lying on the ground 
by the side of the oad was pee 
oval packet, wrapped and sealed with 
the solicitude of a chemist’s counter. 
It could be nothing else but a cake of 
soap, and it had evidently fallen out 
of the youth’s overcoat when he 
flung himself down on the seat. In an- 
other moment Gortsby “was scudding 
along the dusk-s* rouded path in anxious 
quest for a youthful ho in a light 
overcoat. He had ne iven up the 
search when he caught sight of the ob- 
ject of his pursuit standing irresolutely 
on the er of the carriage drive, evi- 
dently uncertain whether to strike 
across the Park or make for the bustlin 
pavement of Knightsbridge. He cael 
round sharply with an air of defensive 
hostility when he found Gortsby hailing 

“The important witness to the gen- 
uineness of your story has turned up,” 
said Gortsby, holding out the cake of 
soap; “it must have slid out of your 
overcoat pocket when you sat down on 
the seat. I saw it on the ground after 
you left. You must excuse my disbelief, 
but appearances were really rather 
against you, and now, as I appealed to 
the testimony of the soap I think I ought 
to abide by its verdict. If the loan of a 
sovereign is any good to you—” 

The young man hastily removed all 
doubt on the subject of pocketing the 
coin. 

“Here is my card with my address,” 
continued Gortsby; “any day this week 
will do for returning the money, and 
here is the soap — don’t lose it again; 
it’s been a good friend to you.” 

“Lucky thing your finding it,” said 
the youth, and then with a catch in his 

. voice, he blurted out a word or two of 
thanks and fled headlong in the direc- 
tion of Knightsbridge. 

“Poor boy, he~as nearly as possible 
broke down,” said Gortsby to himself. = | 
don’t wonder either; the relief from his 
quandary must have been acute. It's a 
lesson to me’ not to be too clever in 
judging by circumstances.” — 

Ast Cortsbyy retraced-his steps past the 
seat where the little drama had taken 
place he saw an elderly gentleman pok- 
ing and peering beneath it and on all 
sides of it, and recognized his earlier 
fellow occupant. 

“Have you lost anything, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, a cake of soap.” 


From The C  -Short Stories of 
Saki (H. H. Munro), Reprinted by cour 
tesy of the Estate 
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Personal Problems 
A Department of Human Relations 


Should Sisters Have Brothers? 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

Why is it that my brother and I can- 
not get along? We quarrel constantly 
if we are together. He never wants to 
do anything I suggest. For instance, I 
wil ask him to go to a show or a 
friend’s house, but he always has some 
excuse. When my mother asks him to 
go with her any place, he always says 
he would rather stay at home. If he is 
aound his friends and I approach, he 
will insult. me or he will tell me I em- 
barrass him, but his friends all seem 
friendly. It seems to me that he is just 
spoiled. — Emily P. 


And Vice-Versa? 


Dear Emily: 

Children in the same family may dif- 
fer from one another in many ways: in 
size, looks, intelligence, ambition, so- 
ciability, ete. Sometimes brothers and 
sisters are attracted to each other by 
these differences, sometimes they are 
repelled. Again, one child may be like 
a particular parent and the next child 
may be very unlike. This leads to addi- 
tional complications all around. For ex- 
ample, there may be a deep sympathy 
between a lively, sociable girl and a 
mother of the same type, while both 
may consider a quiet, retiring brother 
quite a puzzle. 

However, it is a gain to the world 
rather than a loss that we are not all 
like. For it is through our differences 
that we educate each other and become 
more adaptable and understanding hu- 
man beings. 

Brothers and sisters quarrel, not 
merely because they have differences, 
but because they are unwilling to admit 
that these differences have a right to 
tust. They quarrel also because they 
do not know how to adjust their differ- 
ences and practice that give-and-take 
which alone makes for satisfactory re- 
htionships between pi ple. 

Even where the domestic scene is 
generally happy, flare-ups are to be ex- 
pected. But an occasional quarrel, prop- 
tly handled, can aid in the piers 3 
ment of a family group. In the “ 
quarrel, the  patiipants treat each 
ther as equ who are justified in 
liking up when they feel they have a 

timate grievance. do not re- 
wrt to name-calling. bane accusations 


Couducted by George Lawton 


or any tactic that will split a family and 
estrange one member from another. 

In situations where there is a con- 
flict of demands among the children, 
each one should gain a point at times, 
and yield it at others. Yet in some 
homes, a given sister or brother will al- 
ways walk off with the victory. Perhaps 
it is because he is the chief bread- 
winner or has the most wilful and ob- 
stinate disposition. Or it may be that 
he shouts the loudest or knows how 
to grow faint at the crucial moment. 
In the same family there may be some- 
one else who always does whatever 
pr RS is required. This person, in- 
stead of fighting on to achieve a reason- 
able compromise, abandons just de- 

. mands. 





Temporary peace may be achieved 
this way, but the final price paid for 
it by everyone in the home is too great. 
The victor’s selfishness and love of 
power will grow, making life harder for 
others and finally for himself. The loser 
will be more and more consumed by 
jealousy and resentment, though he 
may seem meek and resigned on the 
surface. Differences within a family 
should never be settled so that one 
member thinks he did not get justice. 

Brothers and sisters who feel they 
have nothing else in common, may find 
it possible to agree on loyalty to the 
family as a whole. The more members 
of a family can work and play together, 
and the more they are willing to share 
with each other whatever power, priv- 
ileges, opportunities, or sacrifices life 
brings them, the more will the spirit 
of loyalty grow. We find this feeling 
strongest in those homes where parents 
stress the ways in which the child can 
i gg with them and with the other 

. Such parents think of them- 
selves as leaders, who play no favorities 
and whose position rests, not upon force 
or authority, but upon the feeling of 
loyalty that they can arouse 


Moe 


A stand-offish brother may be hard 
to figure out until we know something 
of what is happening inside him. Be- 
tween 12 and 20, everyone must change 
from a child to a grown-up, free of his 
parents emotionally, if not financially. 
A boy may be worried about his ability 
to make a success of his future and to 
break this close tie to his family. He 
may realize the need of outside interests 
and contacts, but, to a person afraid 
that failure awaits him in the world, 
there is indeed “no place like home.” 


This boy may put on a show of being 
strong and self-sufficient. He may act 
tough to his “womenfolk” and violently 
spurn their “kind” invitations and sug- 
gestions. While it seems as if such a 
brother is not proud of his sister, actu- 
ally he is not proud of himself. More- 
over, a young man can be sensitive 
about his masculinity. Perhaps he has 
had a mother who was over-careful and 
possessive with him, and now has to 
deal with a sister whose own develop- 
ment leads her in a “maternal” and 
bossy direction. 

A brother and sister get along better 
if they respect each other’s desire for 
independence. No matter how con- 
cerned one may be about the other, they 
are still two persons. A sister cannot 
live a brother's life for him. 

If a brother asks for our assistance, 
we should do everything we can. But 
if he does not ask, our job is to stand 
on the sidelines and let him struggle on 
alone. We can help from afar, by show- 
ing that we believe in his importance as 
a person, that we think his work and 
ideas grand. We can also make it clear 
that we love him for what he is and not 
for what he might become if he ac- 
cepted our pet system of self-improve- 
ment. : 

As for this matter of “spoiling,” the 
“spoiled brat” instead of having had too 
much love or approval, in reality had 
too little. He endlessly craves and bat- 
tles to obtain, not. his own way, but 
some sign of interest and reassurance 
from those around him. 

The story is told of a youngster who 
was once brought to a physician, wise 
not only in the ways of the body, but in 
those of the mind. After examining the 
child, the doctor told the mother that 
the problem would be cleared up with 
the filling of his prescription. But when 
the mother handed the blank. to. the 
druggist, the latter only shook his head 
and returned the slip. For the doctor 
had written: “Love, three times a day,” 
which, incidentally, might be a abe 
motto for every household to g 
under its “Home, Sweet Home” sign. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


5. Life With Brother 


RS. WORTH stood at the foot 

of the stairs and called “Mac 

—oh, Ma-ac?” three times, 
but there was no answer. She 
stepped to the living room door. 

“Nancy,” she addressed the figure 
on the sofa, whose head was buried 
in a book, “I suppose you'd better 
run upstairs and wake Mac. He must 
have dropped off to sleep. He was 
out pretty late last night ... Nancy?” 

“Uhm — hummm.” Nancy kept 
right on reading. 

“Nancy, are you listening?” Mrs. 
Worth waited until her daughter 
finally looked up. “Will you please 
go upstairs and ask Mac how many 
chicken salad sandwiches are on 
that order from the Delta Drug... . 
And also,” Mrs. Worth’s tone 
softened, “you might tell him that 
I've made him a chocolate chiffon 
pie for supper.” 

“Oh ... all right.” Nancy put 
down her book with a sigh which 
was sincere, if not polite. It was so 
annoying to have to leave the 
heroine smack in the middle of the 
desert with only that native guide to 
protect her — just to go wake up an 
old brother. Goodness! Why couldn't 
he stay awake in the daytime, any- 
how? He could, if he wouldn't stay 


By Gay Head 


today. As she turned the doorknob 
she heard voices—at least, a voice. 
“Did anyone ever tell you that 
youre beautiful?” A pause, then, 
“Oh, no, let’s talk about you .. . 
no, you... . no, you-ou,” Mac's voice 
broke as he tried the last of several 
inflections of the personal pronoun. 

Nancy couldn't wait any longer. 
She stuck her head into the room. 


out until all hours dancing and dat- ©: 


ing and stuff. Brothers were a nuis- 
ance, anyhow, Nancy decided as she 
clumped up the stairs. They used up 
all the hot water, left rings around 
the bathtub, and dirty towels on the 
floor, and then had chocolate chiffon 
pie baked especially for them. 
Humph! 

Nancy paused momentarily before 
a large “Do Not Disturb” sign on 
Mac’s door, but she was in no mood 
to respect privacy, or anything else, 





Today’s Specials 
Home remedies for promoting 
brotherly-sisterly love. 
What do boys think about “put- 
on” airs and looks among girls? 
Two important planks in Be-Kind- 
to-Boys’-Pocketbook platform. 











again, nor shine your shoes, nor wash 
your sweater, and I don't’ need any 
more Willkie buttons or Roosevelt 
buttons or Bill-Haddock-for-Sherift 
buttons. And don’t call me Brat!” 
Mac was calmly brushing his hair, 
“Who asked ee do anything for 
me—beautiful? All I wanted was 
your advice on which tie to wear 
with this brown suit — the blue print 
or the yellow stripe?” . 
Nancy eyed him iciously as 
she ciched over sta tie a 
“We-ell,” she debated a moment, “I'd 
take the blue . . . but I still won't 
clean up the bathroom after you:;” 


Mac was leaning on the dresser, gazing dreamily into the mirror—at himself! 


Mac was leaning on the dresser, gaz- 
ing dreamily into the mirror —at 
himself! Nancy giggled; Mac started 
guiltily. 

“Hey, can't you read signs?” he 
demanded, “And how about the 
house rule we made about knocking 
before entering closed doors?” 

Nancy just stood there for a min- 
ute and giggled outrageously. “Oh, 
gosh, I wish I had a picture of that!” 

“Of what?” Mac tossed the ques- 
tion off lightly, then quickly changed 
the subject. “Look, Brat, how 
about ——” 

“No, a thousand times no!” Nancy 
tolded her arms to add further 
tuation to her statement. “I will not 


“Okay, okay,” Mac laughed at her 
look of grim determination. “But 
while we're on the subject, I'd like 
to register a few complaints myself. 
Item one: the weekly wash that you 
drape all over the bathroom. You 
pa hang that stuff somewhere else 
or, at least, clear it out of the way 
while I take a bath, Why, I came 
out yesterday with a sock on one 
ear and a slip, or <r hang: 
ing off my shoulder. Also, I'd appre 
ciate it if you'd comb hair in 
your room instead of into the lav- 
atory. And, if you insist on using 
my wash-cloth ... Oh, yes, yo 
do,” Mac forestalled the vigorous 

‘Concluded on page 45) 
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17th ANNUAL AWARDS © 


For Creative Work in Literature, Music 


and the Arts and Crafts 


$12,500 in Cash, Scholarships, Merchandise, Trips, 
and National Honors. Open to High School Students Only 


STORIES ‘ 
POETRY 
ESSAYS 
PLAYS 
ARTICLES 


All undergraduate students in the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades in any public, pri- 
vate, or parochial school in the United States, pos- 
sessions, and Canada, are eligible for cash, mer- 
chandise, and honors. Students graduated in Janu- 
ary or February, 1941, are free to compete if their 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
DESIGN 
WOODBLOCKS 
HANDICRAFTS 


Announcing the Literary Division 


POETRY 

This competition is open to all forms 
of verse. Students should send more 
than a few lines to the poetry division, 
since a collection of verse will stand a 
much greater chance of winning than a 
single brief poem. All verses should be 
clipped together and sent asa single 
entry. Each page should bear the 
writers name and school. No student 
should submit more than a total of 200 
lines. Students whose work has been 
submitted for publication in the Round 
Table during school year need not 
re-enter that work for the Awards. Al] 
material accepted by the Round Table 
editor will be considered automatically 
for prizes in the Awards. Three prizes ot 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and 


ten prizes of $5 each. 


ESSAY 

Familiar essays on any subject may 
be entered in this group. In the familiar 
essay, authors place emphasis upon their 
personal reaction to the subject at hand. 
Avoid expository writing. The length 
limit is 2,000- words. ee prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and 


ten prizes of $5 each. 


SHORT STORY 


Any fictional narrative possessing the 
compression and unity of effect general- 
ly attributed to the short story may be 
entered in this group. Length limit pre- 
ferred is 3,000 words. Three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and 
ten prizes of $5 each. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 

Entries in this group may be a critical 
essay on the work of some standard au- 
thor, living or dead, or on some other 
subject of literary importance. Biograph- 
ical details may be included and the 
article may take the form of an inter- 
view, but the main discussion should 
deal with literary aims and technique. 
Length limit is 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respectively. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Prizes for book reviews are awarded 
rimarily for quality of-expression and 
or soundness of literary — A 

recent book of merit, either ion or 
non-fiction, should be chosen. The re- 
view should not be a mere summary of 
the contents. Length limit is 400 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


MUSICAL COMPOSI- 
TIONS FOR: 

VOICE, PIANO 

CHORUS 

SOLO INSTRUMENT 


entries were completed prior to their graduation. 

Outstanding material submitted for the Scholastic 
Awards will be reproduced in the Student Achieve- 
ment Number of Scholastic, May 12, 1941, with 
photographs of prize-winning students. Closing date 
March 25, 1941. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 

For this group, entrants should sub- 
mit an informational article, preferably 
based on original or first-hand sources 
dealing with any phase of history, an- 
cient or modern. Appraisals of the 
achievements of some historical char- 
acter are also eligible. Length limit is 
1,000 words. Three prizes, $15, $10, 
$5, respectively. 





LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY 
BLANK (Follow This Form) 





Address City State 
of 
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Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s Age 
on 25, 1941 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 
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DRAMA 
One Act Plays 


These plays, based preferably on the 
world about you, should try to meet the 
standards set by model one-act-plays in 
situation, spontaneity, action, climax. 
No dramatizations of novels or stories. 
Three prizes $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


Radio Plays 


Radio plays, timed to run fifteen min- 
utes, should be based on original or his- 
torical subjects. No dramatization from 
books or stories. Plays must be complete 
with ‘announcer’s s hes, dialogue, 
and music and sone elles indicated. 
Prize winners and honorable mentions 
may be published by Scholastic Radio 
Guild and made available to school 
broadcasting groups with credit to au- 
thor. Three prizes, $15, $10, and $5, 
respectively. 


QUILL AND SCROLL JOUR- 
NALISM AWARDS 


The following contests of the Sako- 
lastic Awards are sponsored by Quill 
and Scroll, International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists. First 
prize for each group is noted under the 
heading Royal Typewriter mrs 
Awards. Second prize in each group is 
$10. Third is $5. In addition, winners of 
first, second and third places in the six 
divisions are eligible, if seniors, to com- 
pete for the Quill and Scroll President's 
scholarship of two years’ tuition, 
amounting to $500. Not more than five 
manuscripts from a school will be con- 
sidered in each group. It is preferred 
that these shall have been published in 
the school newspaper or magazine and 
shall be presented in printed form, 
pasted on paper 8%x11 inches. 

1. News Story. Any event reported for a 
high school paper can be entered. in this 
contest. 

2. Feature Story. Contestants may sub- 
mit any one of the types of features 
commonly included in newspapers. 

3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be en- 
tered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must sub- 
mit “columns” from three consecutive 
issues of his publication. 

6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 


Royal Typewriter 
Journalism Awards 
In each of the Quill and Scroll Jour- 
nalism groups, the Royal Typewriter 
Co. offers a Royal Mercury Typewriter 
for the first prize. The six typewriters 





are the latest models, especially 
designed for high school students: These 
prizes have been selected’as appropriate 
to the journalism groups in recognition 
of the functions of iter in 
connection with the high school news- 


paper. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Any article analyzing and interpreting 
some important present day public 
problem, either American, foreign, or, 
international, is eligible. Economic, so- 
cial, historical; and geographical back- 
grounds must be considered in the writ- 
ing. Length limit is 750 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


HUMOR 


Admirers of the world’s great wits are 
hereby given an opportunity to try their 
hands at satire, parody, humorous anec- 
dote. Length limit 500 words, but brev- 
ity is preferred. Three prizes, $15, $10, 
$5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Everyone has had at least one experi- 
ence in his life that marked a turning 
point of one kind or another. This group 
gives you a chance to write up such an 
experience in terms of yourself and the 
world about you. Length limit 1,000 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 

Rules for Literary Division 

No entry fee is charged. Each ee 
must are a itten entry bl 
like the sail > hg only about twice 
the size. This blank must appear at the 
top of the first page of manuscript. En- 
trants must name, under Classification, 
the awards for which they are compet- 
ing. This is important to facilitate 
handling and sorting. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Aw: competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary eliminations 
by a faculty committee. This arrange- 
ment saves shipping costs, and it 
provides the opportunity for a local con- 
test before the selected work is sent to 
the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
may send. It is hoped that students will 

eavor to complete work in several 
categories. 


Originality 

~ — gl of the Scholastic 
Aw. judges require that all 
entries submitted be re work of the 
students who sign them. Each entry 
must bear a statement, signed by the 
student and amg by the in- 
structor, reading, is is my own 






"friends and by saatebeck Os fool 






is 





sea, Adve: endl 


but the students themselves must be re. 


ible for the main ition and 

execution. Students enter 
plagiarized material are liable to prose- 
cution under the law. 

The committees reserve the right to 
refrain from granting any of the prizes, 
if in the opinion of the judges the work 
submitted does not warrant an award. 

Manuscripts must be or writ- 
ten legibly in ink, on paper size 84x11 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. 


No Manuscripts Returned 


Even if you enclose postage, we re- 
gret we cannot return your manuscripts. 
Awards manuscripts are, held so long 
and pass through so many hands that 
return is impossible. So keep a carbon 
copy and do not enclose postage. 


No Other Contests 


Your literary work is eli ‘for Scho- 
lastic Awards if it not been 
entered in any other national competi- 
tion, and has not been published any- 
where except in school -publications. 
Shipping Directions 

Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closin 
date, which is March 4 1941. All wor 
must be sent in time to arrive at the 
New York office by that date. 

All ges should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
bly on the outside. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce 
in New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over 1% pounds. 

Shipments of literary entries should 
be ai to Scholastic Awards Lit- 
erary Committee, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.- 


How Work Is Judged 

All entries are reviewed <P ” 
imi jury before they are submitt 
Pat and awards of prizes 
by the official jury. All.work is a 
mous when ed. Awards are made 


All students who receive prizes ot 


honorable mentions will be notified per- 
sonally through their . Checks 
for students ing cash awards will 
be = to the school ee Bare 
dia blication tuden 
Achievemen a umber. 
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Announcing the Art Division 








New Group Plan Provides 
Equal Chance for All 


HIS year Scholastic Art Awards 
[a be divided into two separate 
groups. Group ONE is open to stu- 
dents whose total of art instruction is 
not more than five hours per week. 
Grour Two is open to students whose 
total of art instruction is more than five 
hours per week. Group One and Grou 
Two will not compete against each 
other. Prizes are identical for each 
group, which means that all prizes listed 
below are being offered in duplicate. 
This is being done in order that those 
who have been able to devote more 
time to art studies may not have an ad- 
vantage over those whose programs 
have been limited to fewer hours in art 
courses. It makes it possible for two 
pupils in the same class, whose programs 
vary in the number of hours allotted to 
art studies, to compete either in Group 
One or Group Two as their programs 
indicate. Thus they might receive iden- 
tical prizes in their ‘respective groups. 
Students will determine which of these 
two groups they are eligible to enter, 
and so indicate on their entry blanks, 
which are to be endorsed by a teacher. 
Please read the rules carefully. All 
prizes, unless otherwise specified, are 
offered by Scholastic, the American 
High School Weekly. Sponsors and co- 
sponsors reserve the right to reproduce 
any or all prize-winning entries, dr to 
retain them for one year for exhibition 
purposes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The nationally famous art schools list- 
ed below offer scholarships covering tui- 
tion for a period of one nine-months 
session, beginning September, 1941. It 
will be assumed that students competin 
for scholarships are financially prepar 
to accept them, that is, to take care of 
their living expenses while at school. 
Applicants should familiarize themselves 
ahead of time with the entrance require- 
ments of the schools they hope to at- 
lerd. Schools will send catalogs upon 
request. 

Applicants fo: scholarships should 
submit several pieces of work, prefer- 
ably in separate classifications of the 
at division, to demonstrate versatility. 
All pieces must be sent in one folio and 
marked “Applicant for scholarship.” The 


| *pplicant should letter his name and 


school on the outside of the folio, also 
the name of the art school for which 
he desires his a: plication to be consid- 
ered. Additi , he should list in the 
oder of his choice other scholarships 


which he would like to a t should 
his first choice be unavailable. Under 
Separate cover, the applicant should 
mail a letter (or mbes) of recommen- 
dation from art teacher or principal, to- 
gether with a transcript of his high 
school record to date. 

Address letters to the Scholarship 
Jary, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drawings submitted for scholarships 
will also be ccnsidered for prizes. 

In addition to these national scholar- 
ships a number of local scholarships will 
be offered by local co-sponsors of 
Scholastic Awards. Watch for the an- 
nouncement of these local scholarships 
in succeeding issues of Scholastic. 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 

CRAFTS 

Oakland, Calif. 
RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN *§ 
San Francisco, Calif. 
VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 

Boston, Mass. ; 

ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT SO- 

CIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1 full scholarship and 
4 half scholarships 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
Columbus, Ohio 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Dayton, Ohio 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
one scholarship in each of the 
following: painting, sculpture, 
engineering drawing 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
New York, N. Y. 
THE McDOWELL SCHOOL OF COS. 
TUME DESIGN 
New York, N. Y. 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK 
New York, N. Y. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Providence, R. I. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
one scholarship in painting and 
one in sculpture 
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LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
STORE EXHIBITS 


This year Scholastic Awards is 
presenting to local communities the 
opportunity to see in its entirety the 
fine work being produced by their 
own high schools. For this purpose 
several important department stores 
in various regions of the country 
have undertaken to act as co-spon- 
sors in Scholastic Awards. These 
leading stores will handle the local 
eliminations of the entries in their 
districts and will hold exhibitions of 
the winning local entries so that the 
communities may view them before 
they are shipped to the National Ex- 
hibition in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
Here is a chance for all participants 
residing in those districts with co- 
sponsor department stores to enter 
into the local as well as the National 
Exhibition. In such cases entries 
must be sent direct to the co-sponsor. 











Co-Sponsors Of Local Exhibitions 


R. H. Macy & Company 
New York, N. Y. 

For Greater-New York 

L. BAMBERGER & COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

For the State of New Jersey 
ROBERTSON’S 

South Bend, Indiana 

For Northern Indiana and 
South West Michigan 

B. Peck CoMPANY 
Lewiston, Maine 

For the State of Maine 


Tue EVANSVILLE COURIER 
VENDOME HOTEL 
Evansville, Indiana 

For Southern Indiana 

THE Wo. H. Bitocx Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

For Central Indiana 


W. M. Wurrney & Co. 
Albany, New York 

For Albany, Troy, Schenectady, 
Cohoes and Rensselaer 
YOUNKERS 

Des Moines, lowa 

For Polk County 

SaGE-ALLENS Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

For Connecticut 


Additional co-sponsors of local ex- 
hibitions will be listed from time to 
time. Local closing dates must be 
observed. Schools situated in co- 
sponsored territories will be sent 
copies of loca] rules and information. 


-COMPLETE LIST OF PRIZES, CLASSIFICATIONS, 
AND RULES BEGINS ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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AnD MANY OTHER 
VALUABLE AWARDS 





AGAIN—An Opportunity For Prizes! 
The American Crayon Company again sponsors two awards in 
the National Scholastic Competition: — 








PICTORIAL AWARDS 
13 CASH PRIZES! 


ADVERTISING ART 
7 CASH PRIZES! 





Three prizes of $50, $25, and $10 Three prisies of $50, $25, and $15 


respectively for first, second, and respectively for first, second, and 
third, and 4 sets of $4 Prang Tem- third, and ten fourths of $2.50 
pera as additional prizes, are of- each, for pictorial work in water 


fered for the best examples of 
Advertising Art, including post- 
ers, car cards, magazine covers, 


color, crayon, charcoal, tempera, 
Payons, dry chalk painting, and 


mailing pieces, labels, or other pastel. 
types of advertising matter involv- " SPECIAL AWARDS! If the prize 
ing lettering and pictorial treat- winning pieces entered for these 
ment. : two classifications are executed 
Send for New Helps “New Win- with OLD FAITHFUL products, each 
ning Art Ideas” such prize winner will receive an 
Let TUNED PALET PRODUCTS additional prize of $5 worth of our 
MAKE YOU A WINNER! art materials of his own selection. 














There's a “plus” quality in TUNED PALET medium 





f, CRAYON COMPANY 


= | 
MeL 


THE AMERICAN 








NEW Y 











ART CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND PRIZES 


Pictorial Arts 

1 — Oils 

This award offers three of $50, 
$25, and $15, rerenofe five 
honorable mentions of $5 each for 
paintings in oil. 

2 mee 3 5 Water Color, etc. 


These awards offer prizes of $50, 


$25, and $15, respectively, fpr first, 
second, third, and ten fourth prizes of 
$2.50 each, for pictorial work in water 
color, crayons, tempera, charcoal, pay. 


ons, dry chalk painting, or pastel. 


The American Crayon Company — 


sponsors Classification 2. 


3— Drawing Inks, Black and 
Colored 


A — For free-nand drawings executed 
with drawing inks in at least four colors 
(one of which may be black), prizes 
are as follows: First Prize, $25; Second 
Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10, and three 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. All 
winners will also receive a certificate 
of merit. 

B — For free-hand drawings executed 
with black drawing ink only, prizes are 
as follows: First Prize, $25; Second 
Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10, and three 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. All 
winners will also receive a certificate of 
merit. : 

Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., spon- 
sors Classification 3. 


4 — Spatter Inks 


Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
and five prizes of $5 each will be given 
for the best example of work produced 
in the Spatter Ink technique. Contes- 
tants may use any type of material, such 
as drawing r or artist’s board. 

The Sanford Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 4. 


5 — Pencil Drawings 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and five prizes of $5 each will be 
awarded for pencil drawings. Drawings 
should exhibit characteristic _ pencil 
technique and must be original. Copies 
of other pencil drawings or of draw- 
ings in any other medium cannot be 
considered. If ors are used as 
a source, the p phs must accom- 
pany the drawings. Drawings made di- 
r from life or nature are given pref- 
erence by the judges. 


6 — Pen Drawings 
A —Two prizes of $25 and $10 are 
offered for advertising lettering made 


with any style lettering pen. These en 
tries should be cabadieen as individual 
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les —as a di hay. peut, 2 ee 
x a ser An ditional prize 
of $10 is offered in this classification for 
the best creative lettering done with an 
al shaped pen. 
ae Thee pe ot $25, $15, and 
$10, are offered for the best examples 
ot fine pen drawing. 
The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. spon- 
sors Classification 6. 


7 — Prints 

Three prizes of $30, $20, and $15, 
respectively, and five prizes of $2.50 
each are offered for woodcuts, wood en- 
gavings, lithographs, etchings, or dry- 
point prints. (Linoleum block prints are 
not in this group. See below.) 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blocks or plates. The entire 
process, from the original drawing, etch- 
ing, or cutting, through to the final 
proof, must be the work of one student. 


8 — Linoleum Block Prints 

Three prizes of $30, $20, and $10, 
and three additional prizes of $2.50 
each, are offered for prints made from 
linoleum blocks, using water soluble 
inks, black or colors. The linoleum block 
print in colors which wins the highest 
prize will receive an additional award 
of $10. 

Submit only the proot. Do not send 
original blocks. The entire Een 
from the original drawing to the final 
proof, must be the work of one student. 
Prints may be black and white or 
printed in colors. 

The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. spon- 
sors Classification 8. 


Commercial Art 

Commercial Art, under the following 
three classifications of Design for Fab- 
tics, Costume Design, and Advertising 
Art, is included in the Scholastic 
Awards to demonstrate the practicality 
of art instruction in the schools, and 
to give the student an opportunity to 
work on practical problems which may 
actually be canted out in a manufac- 
tured process. In the Classifications of 
Design for Fabric, and Costume De- 
sign, we shall submit the winning en- 
ties to reputable manufacturers for 
their consideration: If any of them are 
lected for use there will be an addi- 
tional prize of $25. 


9 — Design for Fabrics 

A — Dress Materials : 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and five prizes of $2.50 each are offered 
for designs suitable for development in 
cotton, rayon, or silk dress materials. 
Designs should be executed on drawing 
Paper or artist's board, using tempera, 
transparent or opaque water color, wax 
or hard-pressed cfayon, painting crayon, 
® any similar medium. 


(Continued on next page) 


STANDING ON 
TS OWN FEET 








No typewriter but the Underwood 
offers this complete typing unit. You 
not only get the exclusive Underwood 
Built-in Typing Stand . . . you get the 
famous Champion Keyboard plus 
Touch Tuning plus the Sealed Action 
Frame and many other time-tried 
Underwood features. 

You can set up this Underwood 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


















































The only Portable 
with the Built-in 











Typing Stand 


anywhere indoors or out and with 
three adjustments for height you can 
always type in comfort. 


See the Underwood Universal Port- 
able with Built-in Typing Stand at our 
Dealer's . . . ask him about liberal 
terms . . . or mail the coupon for a 
free trial. 


Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
i Acc 


“i Machi: 





FREE TRIAL 


Adding Machines, Carbon 


aed Typ ba 6 
Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies...One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 


Please let me know bow I can get—an Underwood Universal Portable with Built-in 
Typing Stand for free trial and with se obligation to buy. Also tell me about Liberal Terms, 


a 





S-10-14-40 











re tia 
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B — Neckties 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and five prizes of $2.50 each are offered 
for designs suitable for development in 
cotton, rayon, or silk neckties. This en- 
try oud be accompanied by a small 
scale drawing of a necktie, showing the 
design as it will look on the finished 
article. Also, where feasible in the en- 
tries under Classification 9 — A, a small 
drawing of the finished article showing 
the applied design, should accompany 
the entry. 


10 — Costume Design 


To encourage high school students 
again to create their own designs for 
wearing apparel, Scholastic Awards ex- 
tends the Costume Design division to 
a total of six different competitions. 


A — Two-Piece Suit 

B — School Dress 

C — Party Dress 

D — Coat 

E — Shoes for Everyday Wear 
F — Blouse 


« 

Two prizes of $15 and $5 are offered 
in each division for the best designs 
created for girls of junior or senior high 
school age. 

There is no need to adhere to tradi- 
tional styles, but judges will consider 
it important that designers be alert to 
style trends so that winners selected in 
May, 1941, are likely to be acceptable 
styles for the coming season. 

Participants in Classifications 9 and 
10 will also be eligible for the scholar- 
ship to the McDowell School of Cos- 
tume Design, if entries are submitted as 
part of a portfolio, in accordance with 
requirements for scholarship applicants. 


11 — Advertising Art 

A — General 

Three prizes of $50, $25, and $10, 
and four sets of $4.00 Prang Tempera 
as additional prizes, are offered for the 
best example of Advertising Art for any 


car cards, magazine coy 
mailing pieces, labels or’ other Ah: 
jsing- matter involving lettering 
and pictorial treatment. 
The American Crayon Com 
sponsors Classification 1iA. _ 


SAMPLE ART DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 





Name of School 


City 
Name of Student 
Principal 


Entrant’s Age and Grade 
on March 25, 1941 


Cheek group in which you are entered: 
_j Group One (I take art not more than five hours per week) 
{1 Group Two (I take art more than five hours per week) 


Check if entry is drawn from: 
(]Life ” Nature [ 'Memory | \Imagination Or: 


Classifications : Award for which this entry is to compete 
(Indicate number and name) _ 


























1 om 
I will not 


Entered for Special Awards as Checked: 
~] Check here if entry is on Strathmore Artist Paper or Board 


Type of pen used (for Hunt Award only) ; 


All entries must be postmarked or shipped before midnight, March 25th, 
1941, except where local competitions are held. Then consult co-sponsor’s 
bulletins or pamphlet for closing date. One of these blanks must be attached 
to every entry submitted. Please Print All Information Clearly. 


soll this entry for 8. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN FACSIMILES OF ENTRY BLANKS 








Higgins Drawing Board Paste Saves you time and trouble, for it 

is quick and sure to catch e Higgins Drawing Board Paste is simple 

and easy to use. For mounting drawing paper to make a “stretch,” 

apply smoothly and evenly to the margin of the board about one 

inch wide all around and then press the-previously moistened 
paper down firmly and allow to dry. 

Its great strength and body hold the paper in perfect shape 

so that washes may be applied without danger of wrinkling or 

warping. For ease of handling and for better finished work, 

specify Higgins on your next 

order of and Adhesives 

and ask your dealer for one of 

the new Higgins Color Wheels 

showing Higgins Inks actually 

applied on drawing paper. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 





ge 
z_ 


<4 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, U. 
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Three prizes of $35, $20, and $10, 
five prizes of $5 each, and 10 honor- 
able mentions of a kit of erasers are 
offered by the Weldon Roberts Rubber 
Company for a billboard. The actual size 
of their billboard near New York City 
is 19 x 93 feet. Designs should be made 
to scale of one-fourth inch to the foot, 
and should show at least one Weldon 
Roberts Eraser and the trade name 


“Weldon Roberts Erasers” in vertical: 


script lettering of the same style used 
in their advertisements, and on the 


erasers themselves. Wording should in- 
clude the slogan, “They Correct Mis- 


takes in Any Language.” 

The billboard design must convey the 
sales idea quickly so that it may be 
read at a glance by train passengers and 
passing motorists. The design should be 
executed in three or four colors. 


C — Counter Card 

Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
and five prizes of $7.50 each, are of- 
fered for the best example of counter 
cards advertising Royal Portable Type- 
writers. Contestants are urged to visit 
local dealers and to study the machines 
as well as counter cards and displays 
now in use. Entries must not be larger 
than 22 inches x 34 inches. Judges will 
give primary consideration to the sales 
appeal of the counter cards. 


12 — Sculpture and Ceramics 


A-— Sculpture 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for work in round or relief, 
which has been modeled, carved, or 
cast, but has not been_kiln-fired. Mate- 
tial may be chalk, stone, wood, plaster, 
bronze, or other hard composition, the 
only restriction being that the entry 
must not be fragile. No matter how 
carefully it is packed, fragile work is 
too susceptible to breakage to be sub- 
jected to the handling necessary in this 
competition. 

The model may be cast in metal or 
plaster. Casting may be done by a pro- 
fessional so long as the retouching and 
finishing, as well as the original model, 
are the work of the student. Pieces 
should not exceed 18 inches in any 
dimension. 


B — Ceramic Sculpture 
Prizes of $25, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for work in round or relief 
which has been kiln-fired. Pieces should 
not exceed 18 inches in any dimension. 

C — Ceramics 

Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and five prizes of $2.50 each for the 

(Continued on next page) 





“BOY! Look at the money we save 
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when we figure our own car financing” 


These young people are smart. 

With their eyes on their budget 
—they just naturally want to save 
all they can when they buy a car 
on time. 

And they have every right to 
know, before they buy, just what 
they get and what they pay. 

With the new GMAC “Figuring 
Chart,” you, too, can see exactly 
what your financing cost will be— 
in advance, based on the amount 
of time you want and the amount 
you wish to pay monthly. 


If you intend to buy a car on time, 
the General Motors Instalment Plan 
offers you both low financing cost 
and broad insurance protection for 
your.car. In addition, you will get 
alot of personal satisfaction from 
the liberal and friendly treatment 
that is an integral part of the 
General Motors way of purchasing 
out of income. 

So, before you buy, send the cou- 
pon below for your free GMAC 
“Figuring Chart” and see how 
much you can save, 


Special Teachers’ Plan — GMAC has a special plan for school teachers. Under this 


plan no payments néed to be made during the 


th 





See your local 


General Motors dealer, or mention ‘Teachers’ Plan’ when mailing the attached coupon. 


GENERAL MOTORS Lee\ 


INSTALMENT PLAN 


This plan is available only through dealers in 


J CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK and CADILLAC cars 
pee eee ee ne ee ee 


MOTORS 
| 1775 Broadway, New York 
Please send 
t Sor car checked 


i O GHEVROLET 


| Name. 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION ss 
me copy of the GMAC ‘‘Figuring Chart” 


© PONTIAC O OLDSMOBILE 
O BUICK O CADILLAG 
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State U.S.A. 
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best examples of kiln-fired vases, 
book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 


in any direction. 
13 — Metal Crafts 
A — Jewelry 


Prizes $25, $15, and $10 are offered 


or other decorative or utilitarian 0 jects. 
Dimensions should not exceed 18 inches 





14 — Industrial. Design 
Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 


and five honorable mentions of $5 each _ 
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15 — Mechanical Drawing 
and Design 


Project Ne. 1 


(For Intermediate and Advanced Me 
chanical Drawing Students.) 


A Single-Seat Combat Plane 
for America’s Defense 


The centering of the eyes of mankind 
on the terrific air battles now 
place in various pars ofthe worl al 

the growing awareness of the American 
depends Pa ee, 


pends upon our country having 
force superior to an hich 
attack aa makes it sicis thet i 
rovide talented youth ia th 
Feats and Technical High Schook 
of this country with the opportunity of 
expressing any creative ideas they might 
have along this line. 

Sueet 1—This sheet should show line 
drawings of the combat plane in the 
following positions. 

1. Front view of plane resting 
ground. No hidden surfaces or 
need be shown. 

a ee eee oe ight 9 


lane isle need bo shown by fn. 


P's. Top view of 
directly above. Again only ‘lines pS 
ing the general structure of the plan 
need be used. However, any movable 















































used in the of the plan 
should be indicated with lines showin 
how they are attached and corr 


tion. Also the following should be al 
ted on the drawing with carmine ink 
and suitable legend printed on the sheet 
giving locations. 

1. Ailerons. 

2. Fuel tanks. 

8. Pilot’s seat. 

4. Armament. 

5. Motor. 

SHEeet 2— Make detail drawin wing 
master connecting rod, one arti 
rod, and parts for connecting articulated 
rod to master rod. Check all dimensionf 
carefully to be sure all parts will | 
together a assembled. 

Only nominal 


have bee 





























of att 
steeri 

5). 
attacl 
anism 
anism 

SH 
hidde 


ering 





bled. 






en. Oil ducts and some other details 

ave been purposely eliminated for rea- 
sons which should be obvious. 

SueET 3— Make a complete assem- 
bly of the master rod and the eight 
articulated rods attached to it without 
dimensions. The layout should conform 
to the line and circle diagram shown on 


the instruction sheet and be in the same 
sition. 
First prize $25.00, second prize 


$15.00, third prize $10.00, and three 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. All 
winners will also receive certificates of 
merit. 

First prize winner in this group will 
be given first consideration for the 
scholarship awarded by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Project No. 2 


(For First Year High or Intermediate 
Mechanical Drawing Students.) 


The project is to design an All-Ameri- 
can Soap Box Duty Racer. Design 
drawings for a Derby Racing Car; 
wheel base not less than 40”; tread 30” 
to 36”; 12” solid tire wheels with plain 
ball or roller bearings; outside dimen- 
sions up to 80” x 42” x 30” high, ex- 
clusive of steering wheel. Total weight 
of yourself and car not_to exceed 250 
lbs. Weight of car not to exceed 150 Ibs. 


SHEET 1— Assembly views without 
body covering or seat upholstery. Top, 
front, bottom, right, and left views. Hid- 
den lines to be omitted. Each part in- 
dicated in one or more views by a 
leader and number enclosed in small 
circles. A gridgraph, showing design 
curves, should be oon to a fairly large 
scale. Tabular list of part names and 
numbers to be placed.on drawing. 

a 2— Detail working drawings 
of: 


A— Wheel, axle, and bearing; 

B— King bolt and cable attachment; 
Cc pee column, complete from 
end to end, showing complete method 
of attachment to car and connection to 
steering axles; 

D — Brake system complete, showing 
attachment to car and operating mech- 
anism. Provide automatic release mech- 
anism and rubber or leather facing. 

SHEET 3 — Pictorial drawing omitting 
hidden lines. Show body and seat-cov- 
ering in place. School, club, and racing 
insignia may be shown. 

First prize $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, third prize $10.00, and en 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. All 
winners receive a certificate of merit. 

Special— Through the courtesy of 
the Chevrolet Motors Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, the three first prize winners 
in this project will receive a free tri 
to Akron, Ohio, with all e id, 
to view the running of the International 
and All-American cap Box Derby. 


Project No. 3 


(For Junior High or First Year High 
Mechanical Drawing Students.) 


These awards will be given for regu- 
lar classroom work. To compete for 
them you may enter any mechanical or 
architectural drawing made during the 
school year, 1940-41, as part of your 
regular Junior High or First Year Senior 
High Mechanical Drawing classroom 
work. The drawings will be judged on 


technical excellence in drafting and 
must be made on drafting paper or 
transparent cloth, using waterproof 
black drawing ink (India Ink). 

First prize $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, third prize $10.00, and three 
honorable mentions of $2.50 each. 

Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., spon- 
sors Classification 14. 

Supplementary Awards 
The Strathmore Paper Company of- 
(Continued on next page) 













Have You DECWED? ... Sure about 
it? Yes, it’s Number 2.... The 
distance from Bay, California, to 
Eastport, Maine (or the other way, 
around ), is two thousand nine huns 
dred and ten air-line miles — the 
longest Long Distance call you 
could make in the United States, 

2910 miles sounds like a big 
jump, and it is. (This is air-line 
distance; actually, your voice 
travels farther.) But over the tele- 
phone your voite would sound as 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


them is the lo 


On this map are shown three Long 
Distance telephone calls. One of 


ngest telephone call possible in this 
country. Which one do you think itis? . . . About 
how many air-line miles separate the two points?, 





clear as it does on any- ordinary 
call. Bell Telephone repeaters, de- 
vices which renew voice currents 
all along the line, take care of that. 

The fact that you can telephone 
to the other side of the country as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
can telephone to the other side of 
town is the result of the efficient 
operation of the Bell Telephone 
System, which brings you the finest 
telephone service in the world — 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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fers a supplementary award to winners 
of prizes in any divisions of Scholastic 
Awards whose work is done on Strath- 
more Artist Papers or Boards. This is not 
a competition but an additional prize to 
those students winning awards in the 
following divisions provided that the 
winning work is done on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards, and that this 
is so stated on the entry blank. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5, for first, 
second and third places, and a Strath- 
more Sketch Block for Honorable 
Mention will be awarded to the respec- 
tive prize winners in Advertising Art, 


‘is 


Black Ink, Colored Ink, Costume De- 
sign, Design for Fabrics, Drawing Pen. 
eit 4 Mechanical Drawing, Pen teeing 
Water Color, Crayons, Tempera, Char- 
coal, Payons, Dry Chalk Painting, 
Pastel, and Industrial Design. 


16 — Photography 

A — General 

Three prizes ot $50, $25, and $15 re- 
spectively, and five prizes of $5 each, 
are offered for amateur photographs. 

Subjects are unrestricted. Awards are 
to be made chiefly on the basis of the 
interest of the picture, but details of 
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Read These Ruies Carefully 


], Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters Peanuts. 


8, Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 

bearing a picture ot Mr. Peanut with 

entry, o: send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 

on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 

your name, age, home address, city 

‘asten the bag, wrapper or picture 
y to your entry. 


write 
te. F. 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 








composition, lighting, drama, individa. 
have considerable bearing on the 
judging. 
Pictures may be in any size, 2%” x 4x” 
or larger. Contestants are asked to re. 
tain es of all ic pri 


Manuce WOIGE a lefatie 
ee a 
enlargements exhibition . 
poses. No photographic entries will be 
returned. 


Supplementary Award 


The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, makers of the Weston Ex. 
posure Meters will award a Weston 
Master Meter to the winners 
of the first and second prizes in the 
above division, and a Weston Junior 
Exposure Meter to the third prize 
winner. 

B — Artificial Lighting 

Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
and ten prizes of. $5 each are offered 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, makers of West- 
inghouse Flood Light and Flash Bulbs. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best pic- 
tures which have been taken with the 
use of artificial light. Contestants may 
win prizes in both Divisions A and B 
if Division A winners have used arti- 
ficial light. This should be indicated on 
the label. 


Supplementary Award 


The Kalart Company, makers of the 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash, offer 
additional prizes to the winners of Divi- 
sion B. First prize winner will receive a 
Kalart Master Micromatic Speed Flash; 
second prize will receive a Kalart 
Standard Micromatic S Flash; third 
prize will receive a Standard Mi- 
cromatic Speed Fash. Honorable Men- 
tion winners will receive a 
Auto-Flash for use with Midget Bulbs. 


RULES 


Eligibility 


All undergraduate students in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private or pare 
chial school in the United States, pos- 
sessions, and Canada, are eligible for 
cash, merchandise, and honors. Art 
Scholarships are open to students who 
satisfy the qualifications listed on the 
following pages. Students graduated in 
January or February, 1941, are free to 
compete if their entries were ogee 

ior to graduation. Work is not eligible 

the Scholastic Awards if it has 
entered in any other national competion. 
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No entry fee is charged. Each entry 
must carry an entry blank like the sam- 
ple shown on page 38. This blank must 
appear on the ack of the mounts of all 
art entries. For unmounted art entries, 
the blank may be attached to a tag, no 
smaller than 3 x 5 inches. Be sure that 
tags are secure. Entrants must name, 
under classification, the awards for 
which they are competing. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary eliminations 
by a faculty committee. 

Art entries must be sent without 
frames. Oil paintings should be submit- 
ted on canvas board or stretchers. 
Watercolors, crayon studies, drawings, 
pencil and pen sketches, prints and 
pastels appear to best advantage when 
matted. Prints are usually matted 14%” 
x 19%” vertical. This is the professional 
practice. Extra large prints can be put 
in 19 x 24 inch mats. White mattin 
board of medium weight is advised. 
Prints should have at least one-inch 
margins left on the printing paper. Well 
mounted drawings make a more favor- 
able impression on the jury. 

Work in purely decorative design and 
pictorial entries should not exceed a 
size of 22 x 28 inches when mounted. 

Only one drawing, print or design 
should be put on a single mount. If_pos- 
sible, staple the corners of drawings to 
mounts or glue the corners firmly with 
rubber cement. 

Charcoal drawing should be thor- 
oughly fixed to prevent rubbing. Pastels 
ought to be protected by heavy cello- 
phane, socal attached to the mat at 
all edges. 

Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
pottery: 

All entries must bear the entry blank 
described on page 38. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, do 
not accompany entries with letters. If 
letters are sent, they should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Committee, The 


Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Com-_ 


merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shipping Directions 

Entries may be sent any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 25, 1941. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands 
of the juries not later than that date 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
bly on the outside. They should be ad- 
dressed to Scholastic Awards Art Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Art entries and literary entries must 
not be sent in the same package. 

At the time of shipping art entries, 


teachers or p should send under 
separate cover to the Scholastic Awards 
Art Committee an inventory of all 
pieces in the shipment. __ 

At the end of this list, please write, 
“Approximately .. art pieces for the 
Scholastic Awards were rejected in our 
local elimination preceding shipment 
of work to the national jury. The inven- 
tory should be signed with the name of 
the teacher, the school, the city, and 
the state. 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic cannot be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be carefully 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packin 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and met: 
work. Don’t roll drawings. 

Art material will be returned, charges 
collect, to the school. Packing costs for- 
bid return to students’ homes. 

If the entrant does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be 
noted on the label. Do not send postage 
for return of objects. 
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How Work Is Judged 


The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for the 
judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assem- 
ble in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 

Judges’ decisions in all cases are final. 

The editors reserve the right to re- 
frain from granting any of the prizes, 
if in the opinion of the judges the work 
submitted does not warrant an award. 


Notification of Winners 


The Student-Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 12, 1941, will list all 
winners or scholarships, prizes, and hon- 
orable mentions. Students who receive 
prizes, honorable mentions, or scholar- 
ships, or whose work is accepted for the 
exhibition, will be notified personally 
through their principals, by the com- 
mittee. Checks for students winnin 
cash awards will be sent to the schoo 
— upon publication of the Stu- 

ent-Achievement Number. 
(Concluded on next page) 





seeing double? 


YOU'RE RIGHT! ... DOUBLE PRIZES 


Once again the Strathmore Awards mean a chance for a double prize 
. .. if your entry in the Art Division of the Scholastic Awards is on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. Strathmore means a double chance 
of winning any prize, too. Because Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards 
are beautifully textured. They make your work easier from the start 
. .. and make a tremendous difference in the appearance of a finished 
drawing. Try Strathmore, and notice your improvement. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS... for winners in the Art Division of the annual 
Scholastic Awards. These are additional awards, not a special contest. 


first prizes for the winner of any one of the Ist prizes whose 

work was done on Strathmore... cece 915 

second prizes for the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 

- third prizes for the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose $ 
work was done on Strathmore 5 

fourth prizes for the winner of any honorable mention whose work 
was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


“Write to Dept. SC-10 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
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PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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AWARDS. WINNER GETS JOB WITH 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 


HIS week’s cover shows an artist 

and his assistant working on a 
mural. The world knows the artist as 
John Steuart Curry, famous painter now 
decorating the walls of State House, 
Topeka, Kansas. We know the assistant. 
He's Bob Hodgell who won a scholar- 
ship to Chicago Art Institute in the 
1 Scholastic Awards. 

Hodgell is eighteen, six feet tall, and 
weighs 180 pounds, He paints, writes, 
edited the Topeka High School Annual, 
and is a distinguished athlete. In the 
Kansas State Track Meet, 1989, he 
placed second in the high jump. He’s 
thrown the javelin 165 feet, run the 
100 yard high hurdles, was captain of 
the basketball team. 

At school he studied painting with 
Miss Laura Hanley — after hours, with 
Professor James Gilbert, of Washburn 
College. Since freshman days, he’s sent 
art work to Scholastic Awards. © 

Last spring he came to New York 
with other winners as Scholastic’s guest 
—was interviewed in a _ nationwide 
broadcast — saw the town. Back in To- 
peka, he wanted summer work. In his 
search, he stopped at the State House to 
watch Curry work on the murals. 





Enanens on Fanada 
A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 
YOU NEED THIS 
“CLEANER UPPER” 


For PENCIL CHARCOAL 
CRAYON FABRICS GLOVES 


" WALLPAPER ,WHITE SHOES 


You never dreamed that an eraser could do 
so many things! Weldon Roberts Eraser Hexo 
Cleaner has a broad side for cleaning large sur- 
faces; bevelled edges for fine work. No. 1010, 
10c; No. 1000, 5c. At your stationer’s. 


GRATIFYING CASH “sale 


ar Write for information on the 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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CLASS Ciratos 


PINS 30° up-RINGS $1.50 





The famous painter heard Bob's story. 


Curry hired him — first as apprentice, 


later as assistant. 

All summer Bob has cleaned brushes 
and palettes, finished details on buftalo 
herds, tornados, and the central figure 
pail sor Brown. There are some flowers 

herds on which Bob did a large 
proportion of work. 

John Yarnell, Topeka High, who took 
the cover picture, won a prize in Scho- 
lastic’s 1940 photographic Awards. 





Art Awards 


(Concluded from page 43) 
Return of Material 


All art work which is not retained for 
the National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion will be returned as soon as possible 
after the judgment. Work which is held 
for the Traveling High School Art Ex- 
hibit will be returned after a period of 
one year. 

Scholastic and all msors reserve 
the right to retain and reproduce all 
prize-winning entries, with the excep- 
tion of jewelry or work in précious met- 


If contestant does not specify on the 
entry blank at what price he will sell 
his entry, Scholastic will assume the ob- 
ject is not for sale and ‘will so advise 


prospective purchasers. 





MUSIC DIVISION 











syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Carew (kér-8), p. 23. 
dividing, p. 23. Old musical term. Singing 


Ghirlandajo ( gér-lan-dd-y6), p. 20. A Flor. 
entine painter. 
i ble (im-pdn-dir-a-b'l), p. 2 
Unweighable”; incalculable. . 
Medici, Lorenzo de’ (lo-rén-ts6 di méd+- 
ché), p. 20. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (mé-kél-dn-ji-lb 
or mi-kél-an-ja-l6 bw6-nii-ré-te), p. 20. 

pieta (pya-td), p- 22. The Italian word for 
“pity i ge og In art it means a 
portrayal of the V Mary weeping 
over the body of Christ “gd 

Saudi (sa-d0-dé) Arabia, p. 9. The king- 
dom in Arabia ruled by Ibn Saud (ibn 
sdi-60d ). 


-Sidi Barrani (sé-dé bii-rd-né), p. 10. 





These three boys won prizes last spring for their designs of Soap Box Derby racing 
sponsored by 


cars, in a division of the Scholastic Awards 
page 41). They were guests of the Chevrolet Division 


Charles M. Higgins (See 
of General Motors at the 


Box Derby finals in Akron las: August. Left to right: Francis M. Baca, 
(Pa.) Vocational High School, third prize; John J. Cululi, also of Bethichem, 
prize; and Robert Schwab, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School, second prize. 
was alsc awarded a scholarship te Carnegie Tech through Scholastic A 
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ZSTAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


THE “STORY” IN HISTORY 

Five years ago when most sponsors 
were going for crooners, comedians, or 
srial drama, the DuPont Company 
went on the air with a different kind of 
show. It was called the Cavalcade of 
America. Advertising bigwigs listened, 
then shook their heads. Why, this was 
history. What’s more, it was an “edu- 
cational program,” the kind of thing 
the networks generally paid for from 
their own pockets. But Cavalcade went 
serenely on, winning new listeners 
among all ages and classes. 

This month Cavalcade of America 
began its sixth successful season. The 
program will continue to dramatize sig- 
nificant episodes in our own history; 
will include highlights in the history of 
the other American republics. 

Recordings of the most popular 
broadcasts are now available for use in 
schools. Your history teacher can get 
the list of subjects by writing to the 
Association of School Film Libraries; 
Inc, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New- York 
City. 

Cavalcade of America is heard in the 
East every Wednesday at 7:30 P. M. 
and is rebroadcast at 9:30 P. M. for 
the West Coast. 

GOOD “CLEAN” FUN 

Another sponsor that deserves an or- 
chid is the manufacturer of Lux Soap. 
The Lux Radio Theatre -continues to 
offer high-grade entertainment that the 
whole family can enjoy. Make a note 
to listen Monday night at 9, CBS. 

LOST BY A NOSE 

Ray Kelly, Chief of Sound Effects at 
the NBC studios in New York, likes to 
tell about the time he cooked breakfast 
m the air. The script called for the 
sound of bacon and eggs sizzling in the 
pan. So Mr. Kelly set up housekeeping 
in the studio. The sound registered per- 
fectly. But outside the. studio things be- 
gan to happen. Visitors, on a tour of the 
building, raised their noses, pointer- 
style, and started sniffing. Actors, re- 
hearsing across the hall, took deep 
breaths and decided to go out for lunch. 
But nobody could explain the tantaliz- 
ing smell. Then someone thought of the 
ventilating system. Engineers got busy 
and “Chef” Kelly confessed. Breakfast 
om the ait had gone out through the 
ar conditioners as well as through the 
nike. Now Ray Kelly does his cooking 
by a different method. He breaks an 
¢g by tapping a wooden block and 
fries the: bacon by crunching cello- 








e. 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 32) 


denial that was taking shape on Nancy’s 
face. “Sure thing, I dont use orange 
lipstick!” 

Nancy was on the spot and she 
knew it. 

“Incidentally, Little One,” Mac ccn- 
tinued, “what are you doing using lip- 
stick?” 

“Well, I'm thirteen, going on four- 
teen, and don’t call me ‘Little One!’ I’m 
in high school and I’m going to a party 
with Buddy-Roll Atkins tomorrow night, 
I'll have you know, all by myself. . . . 
That is, unless his father takes us in 
his automobile,” Nancy faltered. 

“Ste ping out with boys, huh?” Mac 
winked at her. “Well, then let me give 
you a little brotherly advice . . . no (id. 
ding this time, I mean it. Take it easy 
on the lipstick and rouge and stuff. Boys 
don’t like to date paintboxes. They 
like for girls to look natural and be 
natural — not ‘put on’. They hate to be 
made conspicuous, either by a date 
who’s flashily dressed or heavily made- 
up or always trying to attract attention 
by being loud — life-of-the-party stuff. 
And another thing,” Mac was wound up 
now, “they hate to be played for a 
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sucker. In other words, when you go 
out with Butter-Ball or Jelly-Roll or 
whatever his name is, don’t order every- 
thing in sight until you know whether 
he meant a full-course meal or a snack. 
But, once you've ordered it, eat it! 
Nothing burns a boy up so much as 
aying for a steak-sandwich and having 
his date nibble a few bites and push it 
away — daintily! And another thin 
Brat, don’t chase after boys. They wont 
fall for that any more. These girls who 
are always calling up boys and — ” 

“Oh, seg Nancy clapped her hand 
up to her mouth. “I forgot. Claire 
Ketchum called you about sixty times 
this afternoon and said for you to call 
her back —” 

“Claire Ketchum?” Mac hurriedly fin- 
ished tying his tie on the way to the 
door. “Well, why didn’t: you tell me! 
The best-looking girl at Central and you 
forget — ” Mac’s voice trailed off. 

Nancy stood in the middle of the 
room and stared after him. “Yes, the 
best-looking, and the biggest boy-chaser 
and gold-digger . . . and she’s even got 
artificial eyelashes!” Nancy said in com- 
aren disgust. If that wasn’t just like a 

rother, telling his sister to be one thing 
and then tearing off after a girl who was 
just the opposite! 


Next Week: TWO FOR THE SHOW 











Bike Keds 


“Keds 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
appears in the shoes 


In every Keds type there are styles with arch cushions if you want them 
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” Art Wanted. 


An Editorial 





RT was snobbish in 1840. We 
have just finished reading a 
biography about George Sand. A 
great deal of the book was given 
over to a discussion of the sort of 
person you had to be if you were 
going to “rate” as an artist in her 
day. You needed special qualifica- 
tions: a bilious complexion; a great 
sorrow; a preference for ceme- 





woman, or child in the United 
States of America who hasn't stored 
4yj up in. himself a poem, a picture, a 
Uy story, or a tune. The only problem 
is to find that secret possession and 
put it into a shape that the rest of 
the world can accept and under- 
stand. 
You needn't have had hair-raising 
or brilliant experiences to qualify 
for the rank of artist in 1940. Be- 


"My 
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teries; and an inability to get on 
with grocers, butchers, and such ordinary folk. 
Before producing a poem, you separated yourself 
as completely as possible from the real world of 
your fellow men. You floated the rest of the world 
away on a tobacco-and-brandy fog, and then 
turned out something about a white-lipped lady 
sitting under a yew tree in a demon-haunted land. 

Today, art is democratic. Research among prim- 
itive people who enjoy square meals and who 
have a healthy dislike for cemeteries has taught 
us that the creating of artistic products is the most 
natural and wholesome exercise in the world. The 
steadier the hand, the finer the pattern painted 
on the pottery bowl. The clearer the eye, the 
brighter the colors in the hand-loomed rug. The 
braver the heart, the stronger and richer the folk- 
tune created to express its delights, sorrows, and 
desires. 

This good at least has come out of the chaotic 
age we live in: The artist has again become the 
normal man who reacts with healthy vigor to the 
real world and takes the trouble to set down a 
record of that world for the enlightenment and 
enjoyment of his fellows. 

All this leads to an invitation. We'd like you to 
try your hand at Scholastic Awards this year. In 
doing so you can exercise one of the prerogatives 
of membership in a democracy: the right to see 
your world with your own clear eyes and say in 
your own sincere terms precisely what you think 
of it. If you're a musician, a painter, or an author 
in the bud, you've already thought about enter- 
ing the Awards. And, if you've never given the 
matter a moment's thought, now's the time to 
begin- 

We're delighted to receive the work of begin- 
ners, because we believe that there’s not one man, 
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cause we are realists and members of a democ- 
racy, the average world —the world of back- 
yards and offices and city streets and country 
lanes — will do. You needn't have been present at 
some great tragic occasion; you know sorrow well 
enough if you've ever become estranged from a 
childhood friend. You needn't have seen armies 
clash on bloody plains; your last 50 feet on the 
100-yard dash was an epic to you, and will be 
to others if you have patience to tell it well. 

Art is not snobbish in 1940. Our greatest authors 
are speaking today about the towns of their child- 
hood, about the problems of the average man, 
about the objects they know and the people they 
understand. From the canvases of our greatest 


' painters, the faces of farmers, shop-girls, house- 


wives, and children look out at us. Our sym- 


phonists are no longer using their notes to conjure ‘= 


up green clouds that hang over a charmed Ori- 
ental landscape — they're singing instead about 
the American people and our vigorous history. 
Today art is a part of community life. The co- 
sponsorship of leading local department stores in 
the Awards this year helps to demonstrate this 
fact. The showing of the best art of each com- 
munity in these local exhibits will bring to many 
an understanding of what their schools are doing. 
You have the experience necessary for the 1940 


brand of artist. All that you need to create a - 


worthy piece of art is the honesty to see that ex- 
perience in its true light and the patience to make 
your record as perfect and as lovely as you can. 
Whether you win a prize is a consideration, but 
only a secondary one. You have already won much 
if you have felt the release and. satisfaction that 
comes when you make others understand and 
value whatever is rich and significant to yourself. 


TITIAN ULLAL LALLA LULL LULL LAL LLL) 
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Here’s your chance to master a fascinat- 
ing technique—and at the same time win 
a cash prize and national recognition. 


This year, for the first time, a Scholastic 
Award will be made for any type of werk 
done with Spatter Ink. Anyone who has 
ever used Spatter Ink will know that it 
is one of the most fascinating mediums. 
It should make this one of the most in- 
teresting awards ever made! And well 
worth winning, too! 
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The Sanford Ink Company, sponsor’ of 
the award, are the sole makers of Spatter 
Ink. Ask your art instructor to requisition 
the Spatter Gun and Ink for the Depart- 
ment. Or, even better, get a Spatter-Craft 
Set of your own—Gun, Set of Inks, Sten- 
cil Paper and instructions. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us. Sanford 
Ink Co., 116 Wooster St., New York; 
- 846 West Congress St., Chicago. 
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Just taste some fresh, crisp, meaty. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! You'll give them the decision in 
flavor! And you'll find them champs in energy. 
.too! For PLANTERS are rated far higher than 
most foods in the vitamins that build endurance 
Try a bag now. You'll know they're genuine 
PLANTERS by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” 


on the wrapper. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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